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IT is with considerable diffidence that I address an audience which un- 
doubtedly contains many whose knowledge of the Punjab and its prob- 
lems is far greater than my own; all that 1 dare to claim is that by train- 
ing I should not be altogether unfitted to give a straightforward account 
of the process of partition, which may serve to put the present troubles in 
perspective. It will be apparent that, while I hope to maintain the 
strictest adherence to fact and to be impartial in that sense, in matters of 
opinion I am in general support of the Muslim case. I was not a de- 
tached observer nor in any way Officially attached to the Boundary Com- 
mission; my position, in fact, was that of an expert witness, bound 
absolutely to adhere to fact, but also bound to consider the interpretations 
more favourable to the side he is serving. The latter obligation no longer 
holds, but I still feel the Muslim case on merits the better of the two: 
that the official Muslim claim was less than that which I suggested in 
1943, when of my many Indian friends just one was a Muslim, is I think 
evidence of good faith. 

This support of the Muslim claim does not mean that I was or am in 
favour of Pakistan as a thing in itself. I recognize but regret its inevita- 
bility, and in published and unpublished studies of the problem my 
general conclusions were unfavourable to Pakistan in most aspects. But, 
once given Pakistan, it seems to me essential statesmanship that it should 
have good working frontiers, an adequate territory, and if possible no 
sense of grievance to imperil the future relations of two countries in 
which, despite all that has happened, the prosperity of the one is inex- 
tricably bound up with that of the other. 

My criticism of parties or persons must therefore be taken as referring 
to this concrete case only; in Bengal, for instance, I think the merits and 
demerits of the rival claims about equal, moderation if any being on the 
Hindu side; and. though I have not yet been able to examine the award 
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in detail, 1 think that perhaps it leans a little to the Muslim side. Over 
the whole period since 1937, when I was first able to take a close interest 
in Indian affairs, my views and sympathies would be by no means so 
antipathetic to the Congress cause as this paper in isolation would suggest. 

I hope it is superfluous to say that none of my criticisms are person- 
ally motivated. One expression of personal feeling, however, I must 
make, and that is to express my gratitude to the Ahmadiyya Muslim 
community, whose headquarters is at Qadian in Gurdaspur district, and 
at whose instance I went out as a geographer with some knowledge of 
boundary problems. The professional experience thus gained was in- 
valuable, and I received the most perfect hospitality and amazingly 
efficient technical service; the organization and spirit of the Ahmadiyya 
are indeed most remarkable. 


THE AREA IN DISPUTE 


The Punjab may be considered as consisting of two wings, a western 
along the Indus and an eastern between Sutlc} and Jumna; and a central 
block consisting of the doabs or areas between the five rivers Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej. The western wing and all but a fringe 
of the eastern along Sutlcej were not in dispute; the battle ranged over the 
central dvabs and especially over the easternmost, the Upper Bari Doab 
between Beas and Ravi. This contains three of the richest and most 
densely populated Districts: Lahore, with the capital of the Province, the 
fifth largest and one of the finest cities of India; Amritsar, with a 53-5 per 
cent. non-Muslim majority and the most famous centre of Sikh devotion; 
and Gurdaspur, a very marginal district, culturally very strongly Muslim 
but with a Muslim majority of only 51:14 per cent. After the acceptance 
of partition by all parties in June, 1947, interim governments were set up 
in East and West Punjab, their areas being defined by a “notional” 
division based on simple district majorities; the division ran along the 
Beas and Sutlej, except where Amritsar brought a broad salient of East 
Punjab territory into the Bari Doab. The final limits were to be decided 
by a Boundary Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Cyril Radcliffe, 
who was also chairman of the Bengal Boundary Commission. Although 
this arrangement has the obvious advantage of uniformity, it is no reflec- 
tion on Sir Cyril to suggest that the imposition of this tremendous double 
burden on one man may have been in itself unwise. 


THE COMMISSION PROCEDURE 


The procedure of the Commission was itself perhaps unfortunate. 
The Commission consisted of four judges, two Muslims, a Hindu, and a 
Sikh, before whom the cases were legally argued, Congress opening and 
closing the debate. The arguments were conducted with courtesy and at 
times with humour; but the protagonists were simple advocates, bound 
to present extreme cases, and with no powers to seek an agreed com- 
promise by bargaining. It may have been thought that this would be 
the function of the judges; but they had no mandate from anybody, and 
it is not perhaps surprising that they declined so invidious a réle, and 
on essentials divided two and two. In the upshot Sir Cyril had thus to 
take all decisions on his sole responsibility. It would certainly seem 
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that this quasi-judicial procedure (perhaps adopted to avoid long-drawn 
bargaining) was not that best suited to the situation, and that negotiations 
between plenipotentiaries at the highest possible level might have been 
preferable. Here, however, as in so many aspects of the affair, the 
presence of the Sikhs as a vitally interested third party greatly compli- 
cated matters. Sir Cyril did not attend the sittings, and this I think was 
wise. The final deliberations of the judges with each other and with the 
chairman took place in the cooler atmosphere of Simla. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The core of the terms of reference was as follows: “To demarcate the 
boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab, on the basis of ascertaining 
the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims. In doing 
so, it will also take into account other factors.” The very general rider 
in the latter sentence gave rise to much subtle disputation, Congress and 
Sikhs quite naturally seeking to elevate “other factors” to practical 
primacy. Congress and Sikh claims were to all intent identical and will 
be treated as one, although Congress was a little less explicit than the 
Sikhs in the extreme south-west. The boundary claimed ran along the 
Chenab for about 100 miles in the north, and then trended south-west to 
a point about 20 miles from Multan. It may be said straight away that 
this was a fantastic claim, and as far as Congress at least was concerned 
obviously a bargaining one which they would have been shocked to get, 
though the Sikhs were probably in earnest. Four main lines of argument 
were adduced: economic, strategic, population, and the location of Sikh 
holy places. 


THE ECONOMIC ISSUE 


The strongest arguments were certainly economic. It was not disput- 
able that in many districts the largest landowners were Sikhs, though this 
was to some extent offset by double-counting in the original statistics, 
since the same man might be returned as a holder in several villages. In 
ten villages only this double-count amounted to nearly 1,000 and clearly 
this affects large holders rather than the small Muslim peasantry. The 
Sikh case on its economic side in fact rested very largely on a confusion, 
very appropriate to feudal conditions, between private property in land 
(which no one was proposing to expropriate) and territorial sovereignty. 
The admitted Muslim majorities were dismissed as consisting mainly 
of menials, village artisans, urban floaters, at best very small peasants, of 
little account in rural economy. Yet, as Sir Zafrullah Khan remarked, it 
is the village carpenters and blacksmiths who make the Persian wheels 
go round. 

On the Congress side emphasis was naturally placed on the prepon- 
derant share of non-Muslims in trade and industry, and the figures were 
certainly very striking. Thus in Lahore, Montgomery, and Lyallpur 
Districts only 101 of 270 registered factories were Muslim-owned:; in 
Lahore City only seven of ninety-seven banks and two of fifteen insurance 
offices were Muslim, and non-Muslim traders paid nearly 5} lacs sales 
tax against two-thirds of a lac by Muslims. These are certainly facts 
which deserve serious consideration, though one may feel that they are 
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hardly such as should be adduced by a free India, being suspiciously 
like some of those formerly advanced in justification of British rule; it is 
generally conceded that both non-Muslims in the Punjab and British 
in India got a few pice return on their crores of outlay. On a different 
level this admitted economic domination formed much of the raison 
détre of the claim for Pakistan itself; for well-known historical and 
geographical reasons non-Muslims had far more than a numerically pro- 
portionate share of economic power, and the demand for separation has 
been in large part the reaction of a rising Muslim bourgeoisie (1 use the 
term technically, not morally), who find the best places pre-empted. 
Weight must clearly be given to these economic considerations, but to 
give them decisive importance would be to negate the principle of self- 
determination which, rightly or wrongly, was the primary factor on any 
reasonable interpretation of the terms of reference. Perhaps the weight 
attached to the economic factor depends on the relative significance one 
attaches to the rights of man and the rights of property; a difficult 
problem, as they are incommensurates. 


THE STRATEGIC ISSUE 


lf the economic claim was strongest, the strategic was weakest. Some 
play was made with the statement that the Chenab line would be a good 
defensive frontier to both sides. This is sheer absurdity. Pakistan, with no 
heavy industry, would be dependent on war supplies through Karachi, and 
an advance of less than 40 miles from the Congress-Sikh line would break 
the 520-mile double track railway from Karachi and the two single lines 
to the north (one actually on or inside the Congress-Sikh line), which are 
all the communications Pakistan has. In effect, Pakistan would be cut 
in two and defence would be hopeless. On the Muslim line a 40-mile 
advance would not compromise beyond retrieving the defence even of 
East Punjab, much better supplied with railways, let alone the immense 
depth of India behind it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITIES 


The population aspect is enormously complicated by the unfortunate 
distribution of the Sikhs. They number over 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion in eleven Districts, but in none have they an absolute majority, and 
in only one, Ludhiana, are they even the largest community. In the 
Amritsar District itself they are only 36 per cent. and in the city 20 per 
cent. On the other hand, in six of the eight Districts west of the Beas- 
Sutlej line, where Sikhs are over 10 per cent., Muslims are over 60 per 
cent. I do not think that further argument is needed to show the im- 
practicability of mecting their claims; the disparities are too great to be 
outweighed by “other factors.” It is true that the whole area claimed 
by Congress and Sikhs was called a contiguous non-Muslim majority 
area; but this is true only if the undisputed east is included. It is surely 
faircr to take the disputed area only, and here, without calling the undis- 
puted west to their aid, the Muslims have a clear majority. Village 
figures for the 1941 Census are not available in England (they are not 
always intelligible when available), but of a total of some 13,600,000 
people in the disputed area at least 7,840,000 or over 57 per cent. were 
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Muslims; and the method I have used certainly understates the number 
of Muslims, who are probably nearer 8,000,000. Moreover, by parity 
of reasoning, the Muslims might well claim the entire Punjab as a “ con- 
tiguous Muslim majority area.” 

The general reliability of the 1941 Census was strongly impugned by 
Congress on the grounds of under-representation of non-Muslims. In 
1941, however, all parties were keenly aware of the issues, and while 
over-representation probably took place there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that it did not take place pretty equally all round; in any case, it 
was simply not possible to get behind the 1941 figures. The only definite 
cases cited were a few of intimidation of Scheduled Castes to return 
themselves as Sikhs; this was defended on the remarkable ground that 
this was not cheating between Muslims and non-Muslims, only between 
friends. In any case, the Census was implicitly relied on for the con- 
struction of the Congress “Red Map.” This showed two long irregular 
bands between Sutle} and Ravi, and Ravi and Chenab, as non-Muslim 
majority areas, rather miraculously joined up in the north, with no non- 
Muslim but plenty of Muslim detached islands. 

This, on the face of it, is a somewhat remarkable distribution of popu- 
lation, and one’s suspicions were not dispelled by the statement of the 
basis of construction: “ Anything from a district to a village”! This 
was, of course, gerrymandering in the original American sense of the 
term; how it worked can be seen from Chunian tahsil, where the areas 
of each side were about equal. On examination the Muslim majority in 
their half turned out to be 85,706, the non-Muslim in theirs exactly 1,100. 
In Lahore City, where the 1941 Census really was inaccurate, there was 
some Muslim majority on any reckoning, and it can be shown conclu- 
sively from the age and sex structure that the stable non-floating element 
of the population is predominantly Muslim. On a population basis, 
therefore, I think the non-Muslims had no case; especially as the calcula- 
tions in nearly all instances were on a simple Muslim or non-Muslim 
basis, whereas it is very highly probable that a good majority of the 
Scheduled Castes and Indian Christians would opt for Pakistan. 


THE HOLy PLACES 


There remains the difficult question of the Sikh holy places. I do not 
think that when Mr. Butler and Mr. Henderson discussed the matter they 
can have been aware that, according to the Sikh leader Ganga Singh, 
there were no fewer than 700 Sikh shrines scattered all over the Punjab. 
With all due respect to deeply held religious feelings, it is difficult to 
think that many of them were of such importance that responsible leaders 
of a community of 5,000,000 should found a claim to territorial domina- 
tion on them and thereby imperil the peaceful relations of the remaining 
400,000,000 of the sub-continent; yet this is in effect what has happened. 
Here we are in a realm of subjectivism where argument is in vain. 

Summing up, it is hardly too much to say that the extreme Congress- 
Sikh claim amounted to accepting Pakistan in words to deny it in deeds; 
Since it is hardly contestable that the Punjab will have to be the economic 
and fiscal mainstay of Pakistan, and the Chenab frontier would leave little 
of the Punjab worth having. Again, it must in fairness be remembered 
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that this was in all probability regarded as a bargaining case, at least by 
Congress. 


THE MUSLIM CLAIM 


Turning to the Muslim claim, this was slightly amended after Congress 
had introduced the strategic argument, and in its final form ran along the 
crest of the Siwaliks between Beas and Sutlej, then roughly parallel to the 
latter and just beyond the Ludhiana-Ferozepore railway and the Bikaner 
Canal. This line is little beyond the limit of absolutely contiguous Mus- 
lim majorities, except in the east of the Bist Doab, the angle between 
Beas and Sutlej. Here the Siwalik crest was claimed to give a strategic 
frontier, though I myself think that a better argument is the economic 
one that control over deforestation and soil erosion in the hills is vital to 
the agriculture of the plains below; nor is there any strong reason why a 
boundary should not run down from the crest splitting the doab, except 
that it would hamper the execution of the projected Bist Doab canal. 

However, considercd simply as a boundary, this line is probably 
technically better than any other suggested, including the actual award 
and my own favourite the Beas-Sutlej line, although from a strategic 
point of view it should have been advanced a few miles between 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore to give some tactical cover to the railway. 

The line is well defined almost throughout, not by shifting rivers, but 
by a marked mountain crest or by visible artificial objects subject in any 
case to administrative surveillance, such as canals and railways; it causes 
the minimum splitting of canal systems (except in so far as they are 
already cut up by Patiala and other States), and is crossed by few rail- 
ways. The original line was criticized by Congress because it was cut by 
six railways; but their own line simply took over existing local boundaries 
without any examination of how far these are suitable for international 
boundaries, with the ludicrous result that in the 35 miles or so between 
Shorkot Road and Khanewal there were six crossings by the same rail- 
way, and for 10 miles the boundary would actually run down the middle 
of a single-track railway. There are other factors more important than 
technical simplicity, however, and though J think the Muslim line quite a 
legitimate claim, as these things go, it does not of course follow that it 
would have been a fair award. 


THE AWARD 


Sir Cyril’s Award— it 1s its one great merit—docs reduce the minorities 
on either side to what is probably the minimum possible: some 27 per 
cent. of the former Muslim population of the Punjab was left to the east 
and 32-5 per cent. of the non-Muslims to the west, in each case about 
4,000,000 people. It fails, inevitably, to avoid splitting the Sikhs or the 
canals; but it is difficult to fee] that it is in fact drawn on the principle of 
contiguous majority areas which Sir Cyril’s report accepts as the funda- 
mental basis. Literal adherence to this principle would, of course, be 
absurd, but I feel that a closer approximation could be made without 
undue violence to “other factors.” Clearly, too, tahsil boundaries are 
not sacrosanct, since Kasur tahsil is split for no very clear reason. This 
being so, it is difficult to see why Gurdaspur district should not have been 
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allotted to West Punjab, with the boundaries modified in the north and 
south to give contiguous non-Muslim majority areas beyond the Ma- 
dhupur headworks and adjoining Amritsar tahsil to East Punjab. It is 
true that communally Gurdaspur has a bare Muslim majority, but cultur- 
ally it was overwhelmingly Muslim, and it was, perhaps, the only area 
in the Bari Doab where Muslims were in the lead industrially. 

Its allocation to East Punjab secures the flank of the Amritsar salient, 
which reaches to within 17 miles of Lahore, while if allotted to Pakistan 
it would in no way endanger the defence of India. If East Punjab had to 
come west to the Beas-Sutle) line—and given the special attachment of 
the Sikhs to Amritsar this may well seem inevitable—there seems no very 
good case for extending it beyond the two tahsils of Amritsar and Tarn 
Taran, especially as there is no corresponding concession as regards the 
Muslim areas below the Beas-Sutle] confluence. The difficultics are, of 
course, tremendous, and it is true that it is not possible to draw an entirely 
just line, still less one which could satisfy more than one side; but with 
a full appreciation of all this, 1 do not feel that the award is the best 
approximation that could have been made. 

The fundamental difficulty, once again, is the scattered distribution of 
the Sikhs. There is much in the argument that they would be better off 
en bloc in Pakistan; if only Ambala division were detached, and ex- 
cluding States, they would form nearly 15 per cent. of the population of 
the Punjab, the key Province of Pakistan—a minority too big and too 
tough to be treated without due consideration. But this is an outsider’s 
view, and it has not commended itsclf to the community, although at 
various times some of their leaders have seemed to glimpse this 
apparently obvious point. In the event, one cannot resist the conclusion 
that their leadership lacked longer vision, and that the vehemence with 
which they pressed their claims has led to an attempt at securing peace 
for a month or two at the possible price of lasting bitterness between 
Pakistan and India—and Pakistan and Britain—-and has not even 
attained its limited objective. It must also be said that boundary dis- 
putes not terminated by war are normally solved by compromise; and a 
map of the disputed area with a boundary drawn, say, along the Beas- 
Sutlej would certainly look superficially very lop-sided; the Muslim claim 
was so near their communal limits as to leave little room for manceuvre. 
It is possible that this may have weighed subconsciously with Sir Cyril, 
and he certainly could not reasonably be blamed if it did. 


THE STATUS QUO 


But whatever boundary one might wish to see, whatever one may 
think of the Award, I think one point is certain beyond dispute, and that 
is the folly of any revisionist movement. To reopen the question of the 
frontiers now, while the Punjab is still in a state of indescribable ferment, 
would surely be fatal to the chances of restoring peace and order; and 
an “other factor” of a different order from those argued before the 
Commission is at the head of the agenda. The rains have been Jate and 
little over very much of the sub-continent, but have now produced disas- 
trous floods; it is no exaggeration to say that famine and actual starvation 
will be the lot of millions of peaceful Hindus and Muslims in food-deficit 
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areas if the fields of the Punjab are long abandoned, its food stocks and 
standing crops ravaged, its towns anarchic or half-dead, and its transport 
utterly disrupted, as they now are. There has been effected, in the most 
dreadful manner it is true, a mass migration, with numbers probably 
running into millions, which will pretty certainly leave no considerable 
areas with Muslim majorities in the east or Hindu-Sikh majorities in the 
west. Some measures for the rchabilitation of the dispossessed in their 
new homes have apparently already been taken, but onc wonders how 
much of the winter wheat crop will be planted. 

When more settled conditions return, as I am confident they will, it 
will, then, be pointless to press for revision other, perhaps, than minor 
adjustments. Pakistan’s grain and India’s manufactures are needed each 
to each; but the first and most pressing needs, without which the others 
cannot be satisfied, are peace and order. The atmosphere in the two 
Dominions before August 15 seemed far more hopeful than it had been 
during the war or in the early months of this year. The Punjab disaster 
—it is no less—has been an infinitely distressing blow to the hopes of 
those who would wish to be friends to both countries. But it is far too 
early to take a pessimistic general view, and J feel sure that there exist 
sufficient reserves of statesmanship to set the two Dominions on the road 
of co-operation so vital to the abiding interests of them both. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A JOINT meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W. 1, on Tucsday, October 7, 
1947, to hear the foregoing paper by Dr. OSKAR SPATE, M.A., PH.D. 


Sir HENRY CRaIKk, Bart, G.C.1.E., K.C.S.1., presided, and said that it was 
his pleasant duty on behalf of the Council of the Overseas League to 
extend a cordial welcome to the East India Association and its members. 
He was glad to see that the Association had formed what he hoped would 
become a regular habit of having its meetings in Overseas House. They 
of the Overseas League were always delighted to see them. 

*assing to the subject of the paper, he said that most people were 
interested not so much in the actual working of the Boundary Commis- 
sion as in the consequences which flowed from it, and they all had some 
idea of how deplorable and tragic those consequences were. He would 
only say this, that he was certain that their sympathies as members of an 
Association deeply interested in India would go out to the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Punjab who were now suffering under this terrible, 
almost unspeakable, tragedy. But today it was not so much the conse- 
quences which concerned them as the actual working of the Boundary 
Commission itself, and he thought it would be as well if, before he called 
upon Dr. Spate to read his paper, he gave a sort of time-table which 
would furnish an idea of the background against which the Commission 
was formed and operated. 

The story might be said to begin with the statement of His Majesty’s 
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Government on June 3rd last that power would be completely transferred 
by the middle of August. That statement was accepted with a varying 
degree of reluctance by the different parties in India, and a few days later 
a statement announced the procedure that was to be used for ascertaining 
the views of the people of the Punjab and Bengal as regards the partition 
of these two Provinces. Immediately after that statement was made, by 
the middle of June, “interim ” Governments were set up in the two parts 
of the Punjab—that is, the two parts into which it was known or thought 
likely to be divided. It was also announced that Boundary Commissions 
would be set up for the Punjab and Bengal to “ demarcate” the actual 
boundaries, and about this time the leaders of the various political parties 
promised on behalf of their followers to accept and abide by the findings 
of those Commissions. It is now known what those guarantees were 
worth. Those of them who knew the country knew at the time what 
they were worth, and now the whole world knew. On June 23 the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly met in two parts, and, as expected by everyone, the 
representatives of the Western Punjab decided for Pakistan and those of 
the Eastern Punjab decided to be in India. A few days later the terms 
of reference and the composition of the Boundary Commission were 
announced. Dr. Spate would deal with the terms of reference. 

As regards the composition of the Commission, it consisted of four 
High Court judges. two of whom were Muslims, one was a Hindu, and 
one a Sikh, and it was provided that in the event of disagreement an 
eminent English lawyer, Sir Cyril Radcliffe, who was appointed chair- 
man of both Commissions, was to come to a decision. It was clear, of 
course, that with a Commission of that composition there would be no 
agreement, and they all knew there was not. Then the Commission 
began its work. It sat to hear evidence and arguments from July 21 to 31. 
On August 15 the official transfer of power was formally carried out. 
Actually the administration had practically completely broken down 
before that, and though power was formally handed over it was very 
difficult to say to whom it was transferred. On August 17, the Commis- 
sion having failed to agree, as was to be expectcd, and having referred the 
matter to Sir Cyril Radcliffe, his award was pronounced. This was a 
very brief document, merely stating that after the close of the public 
sittings the Commission adjourned to Simla and discussions were entered 
upon in the hope of presenting an agreed decision. It soon became evi- 
dent that the divergence of opinion was so wide that an agrecd solution 
was not to be obtained. In these circumstances Sir Cyril’s colleagues 
assented to the conclusion that he must proceed to give his own decision, 
and he gave it in one page of foolscap with a long appendix describing 
in detail the actual boundary. He concluded by saying that he was con- 
scious that the award could not go far towards satisfying the sentiments 
and aspirations, deeply held on either side but directly in conflict, as to 
the placing of the boundary. If means were to be found for satisfying 
them in full they must be found in political arrangements with which he 
(Sir Cyril Radcliffe) was not concerned. 

He would now say a word about Dr. Oskar Spate. Dr. Spate was a 
Lecturer in Geography in the London School of Economics and an expert 
in boundary questions. He was asked to go out and help the Ahmadiyya 
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sect of Muslims, whose headquarters at Qadian were very near the dis- 
puted boundary, to present their case before the Boundary Commission, 
their case being that Qadian should be included in Pakistan. The finding 
of the Commission was against them and Qadian was included in India. 
Dr. Spate went out as an expert in geographical matters. 


After Dr. SpaTE had read his paper, 


The CHAIRMAN said that they were much indebted to Dr. Spate for his 
clear, interesting, and objective description of the work of the Commission. 
An invitation had been sent to Sir Cyril Radcliffe to come to that meet- 
ing, but, in declining it, he said that he had read with admiration Dr. 
Spate’s paper and was grateful to him for the clarity and moderation with 
which he had dealt with the subject, but he did not think that it would 
be suitable for him to take part in any public discussion on the award. 
Now that he had given the award and had said as much as he thought it 
helpful to say in the body of the award, he felt that he must keep silence 
—doubtless a wise decision. 

A few things had occurred to him while Dr. Spate was describing the 
work of the Commission. The first was the extremely vague character of 
the terms of reference. The Commission was instructed “to demarcate 
the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab, on the basis of ascertain- 
ing the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims. In doing 
so, it would also take into account other factors.” There were two words 
in those terms which were about as ambiguous as words could be. One 
was the word “ areas ” and the other the word “ factors.” Many of those 
present at that meeting were people who had held great administrative 
appointments, and they would agree with him that there was no morc 
fatal mistake that an administrator could make than to be ambiguous in 
his Janguagce. 

Sir Cyril Radcliffe, a very eminent leader of the Bar, was chosen as 
chairman not only of this Commission but of the Bengal Commission as 
well, and in effect that meant that he could not be present at either Com- 
mission; he was not in fact at any of the sittings certainly of this Com- 
mission, and he did not think of the Bengal Commission either. That 
was not his fault, it was in the nature of things. It was also in the nature 
of the composition of the Commission that the whole onus of making the 
decision was on his shoulders alone. He was no doubt a very able man, 
entirely judicial in his outlook and impartial, but he had had put upon his 
shoulders a burden impossible to discharge. He did not think that Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe could be blamed for the consequences of the award of the 
Commission. His award was probably as fair and impartial as any award 
could be, but he was faced with an impossible task. 

In the proceedings of the Commission nobody had the power to negoti- 
ate an agreed decision. But. of course, the greatest difficulty in the whole 
business, in his judgment, was the inordinate desire for a speedy decision 
at any cost. He had already given to the meeting the salient dates, start- 
ing from the announcement of June 3 and finishing up on August 15. 
Thus an attempt was made in little more than two months to settle a 
problem which had engaged the attention of the greatest brains in this 
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country and in India for thirty years. Grave constitutional issues could 
not be settled in that way. The result was that when power was handed 
over and when that great day came which everybody had eagerly awaited, 
the day of “the gift of freedom to India,’ what it really amounted to was 
a hasty, ill-considered, and disorderly liquidation of all our interests there. 
India was handed over, and we did not care to whom it was handed over 
as long as we got out of it. The result was that we handed it over to 
chaos. The Punjab was now in a state where, in the disputed area, the 
great towns had been largely destroyed and almost every village obliter- 
ated. What had been a year or two ago a prosperous, happy, and peaceful 
countryside had been reduced to something like the state of Poland when 
the Nazi hordes had overrun it. There were many of those present who 
knew and had worked in that Province and who could not regard all this 
from a cold, detached point of view. 

He thought perhaps the most pithy comment on the results of partition 
of the Punjab occurred in something he read the other day which had not 
yet been published in this country. When Pandit Nehru and the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan were recently on tour together in the Montgomery 
district of the Punjab a joint statement was issued every day by four 
Hindu journalists accompanying Mr. Nehru. They stated that on one occa- 
sion the party passed many Muslim refugees moving westwards and 
presently found the road blocked by a vast procession of refugees, mostly 
Sikhs, marching eastwards. Mr. Nehru was greatly impressed by this mass 
movement, and he asked a group of people where they had come from. 
A typical rustic woman, without knowing to whom she was talking, said: 
“If you wanted partition of the country, why did you not at first make 
arrangements?” She had hit the bull’s-eye, and it was not recorded that 
the Prime Minister of India was able to find a reply. 


Brigadier J. G. SMYTH, v.c., said that he felt rather strongly on this 
question, having been intimately connected with the Sikhs during the 
whole of his service, and that he was in very great sympathy with what 
they had been suffering during the last two or three months. He knew 
the Sikh for a rather truculent person when his blood was up. He could 
only bear out what the Chairman had said, that the transfer of power to 
India was due to take place in June of next year and then suddenly the 
Government of India found or were advised that the organization was 
breaking down and decided that this transfer should take place a good 
deal earlier. It was on that point that they took what he considcred to be 
an utterly panic measure of deciding that the transfer should take place on 
August 15. In making that decision the British were tremendously lack- 
ing in courage. They would not take the slightest risk themselves of 
things going wrong. The onc idea of the Government at home was to off- 
load this nasty problem before it “ blew up ” on them. 

The Sikh trouble should have been realized and adequate steps should 
have been taken beforehand to see that as soon as the trouble started it 
was dealt with vigorously. In India conflagrations started suddenly and 
if tackled at once they probably went out. He remembered taking a Sikh 
battalion to a Muslim country (Chitral), and the authorities in India were 
considerably alarmed at what was going to happen. He said, however, 
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“Don’t worry, the men are going to be so tired in the evening that all 
they will want to do is to go to sleep, and provided you allow them leave 
all will be well.” It turned out that all was well and there was not a 
Single incident during their two years in Chitral. If they had taken the 
precaution of stationing all the available troops at the trouble centre before 
the award was announced, the minute the troubles took place there would 
have been some chance of putting them down with a firm hand. It was 
no good blaming the military authorities. They had an utterly impossible 
task. They had to divide the Indian Army and to decide what was to 
happen to the Gurkhas and the British officers. A little Boundary Force 
of four brigades was allotted to look atter that enormous area. 

The thing we ought to be thinking about now was what we could do 
about it in this country. The thing that infuriated him in London was 
the attitude of the Government here. Their attitude seemed to be, “ We 
have been very clever. We have done this just in time, and now it is 
none of our business.” He thought that attitude utterly unworthy, and 
he urged that although it was impossible to send back British troops into 
India, the British Government, who after all were responsible for these 
people, should do all it could by way of consultation and by means of 
funds for relief of famine. 

Lord Mountbatten had made a mistake when he accepted the Governor- 
Generalship of one Dominion. He had been Viceroy of the whole of 
India and the original idea was that he should be Governor-General of 
both Dominions. When that was not agreed to it was a mistake that he 
should be Governor-General of one of them. 


Sir BLYTH WACE said that he did not wish in this connection to make 
any criticism of the general idea of partitioning at short notice, but to 
speak very briefly about the way in which the actual partitioning struck 
an officer who had not only spent all his own scrvice in the Province but 
had family connections with it going back to the Mutiny. It was, natur- 
ally, difficult to speak of this subject without emotion. Two points, how- 
ever, he did want to mention in connection with what Dr. Spate had said. 
These concerned the Punjab canal colonies and the Sikhs. It seemed 
obvious that partition of the Punjab would present the greatest difficulty 
because of the canal colonies. ‘These colonies were the economic heart 
of the Province in almost every conceivable way. They fed the Province 
and there was a constant link between the old settled districts and the 
canal colonies. It was the Sikhs who founded the prosperity of the first 
Punjab colonies. When that great experiment was introduced there was 
difficulty in finding peasants to cultivate these previously desert areas, 
and it was the Sikhs who provided the most enterprising clement. 

If one toured in any of the colonies or, again, in any of the closely 
settled districts of the Punjab it would be realized that the two were 
really intimately linked together. To split them up was almost impos- 
sible. Any solution which proposed to split up the whole Punjab cut at 
the economic life of the Province, and this would have its effect not only 
on the Province but on the whole of India. During the last war years he 
was responsible for the Food Department of the Punjab, including the 
collection and distribution of food and rationing, and it was more and 
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more clear that if the Punjab colonies were in any way disrupted or dis- 
organized the feeding of India became enormously more difficult. He 
could see very little hope of early alleviation. It would be a Jong time 
before cultivation could get back to its previous standards, and marketing 
and transport had also been disrupted. 

There was the further question whether it was possible to re-establish 
confidence and peace in the Punjab colonies. 

The Sikh case deserved a great deal of sympathy, although he thought 
Sikh leadership was at fault in not trying to concentrate earlier on arriving 
at an agreement with the Muslims. 


Mr. WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK said that he had seen the appalling atrocities 
which Hindus and Muslims could commit each upon the other, but it 
must be remembered that there were thousands of Unscheduled Classes 
who were overlooked by both Muslim and Indian leaders. Unless little 
details of that sort were considcred there would be such trouble in India 
for the next twenty years as had bcen seen for the last quarter of a 
century in China. 


Sir LIONEL HaworiH asked whether they were going to leave the 
Punjab question alone or to take its lesson for the rest of India. The 
Government in making this hasty decision were quite convinced that in 
doing so they were advising the two partics to come together. Could 
anything illustrate better the ignorance of the people in England? Every 
one of those who had had experience in India knew what was going to 
happen. Those who had served in that country had had the experience 
of arranging that, for cxample, a Hindu and a Muslim procession to be 
held on the same day should never be allowed to meet. How could the 
British Parliament composed of men who had never been in the East 
make wise decisions about an Oriental Empire? 


Mr. M. A. Baywa, the Imam of the London Mosque, gave figures of 
population of Gurdaspur district, and pointed out that in two of the 
three tahsils that had gone over to the East Punjab Muslims were far 
more than a mere marginal majority, for there were 55-07 per cent. in 
Batala tahsil, 52-15 per cent. in Gurdaspur tahsil. Christians desired to 
be in Pakistan, so they should also be counted on the side of the Muslims. 
This meant that in Batala tahsil 60-53 per cent. desired to go over to 
Pakistan and 39-47 per cent. to India, and in Gurdaspur tahsil 59-24 
per cent. wished to go over to Pakistan and 40-76 per cent. to India. But 
the unjust award of Sir Cyril Radcliffe gave this area to India. If this 
contiguous majority Muslim area had not been excluded from Pakistan 
it would have remained safe from the orgy of murder, bloodshed, and 
arson perpetrated by lawless bands with the connivance and, in some 
cases, active co-operation of the Hindu and Sikh police and military. 

The world-centre of the law-abiding and peaceful Ahmadiyya com- 
munity was situated in Batala tahsil. Notwithstanding our remaining 
peaceful and despite assurances of the Prime Minister of Indian Union, 
this holy centre of the movement scems to be recciving more than its 
share of death and destruction. It was said that bigger forces in Jullandar 
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and Hoshiarpur, etc., would have suppressed this trouble. He said in 
view of what these forces of law and order had done in Gurdaspur, and 
especially Qadian, this view did not appear to be very accurate. The 
Imam read a cable about Qadian, dated October 5, showing that the town 
was being looted, occupied by Sikhs, and the police and military were in- 
dulging in indiscriminate shootings, two being killed in a mosque. He 
added that Britain could not shake off her responsibilities for the blood- 
shed and destruction that has been going on and still continues in some 
places. So far as Qadian and Gurdaspur district were concerned, the 
opportunity for the atrocities came with the award of the British president 
of the Boundary Commission, who thereby placed responsibility directly 
upon the British people. 


A MEMBER asked whether, when the Russians started moving, it would 
bring about a coalescence of the various Indian groups. 


Dr. SPATE, in reply, said that the last question hardly came within his 
terms of reference. He thought in the first place that Russia had quite 
enough on her hands and that for some time at least India might be 
spared the friendly solicitude of either the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. 

He was not quite in agreement with some of the speakers in what they 
had said about the British Government. The British Government in a 
very short time would have found itself in the position either of trying to 
contro] India with such a large proportion of the educated classes against 
the Government that the wheels of administration would go hopelessly 
round in the air, or it would have found itself committed sooner or later 
to an attempt to restore peace and keep order which would have ended 
in taking sides in civil war and the British would have had a super- 
Palestine on their hands. So much for the question of expediency. He 
agreed that the question of morals was more difficult and there was some- 
thing in the argument that we were responsible for the masses of India. 
But the thing that summed it up for him was the remark made by one of 
his Muslim friends in Bombay during the war—a young fellow who had 
no political ideas at all—who said to him, “ Do you think the British will 
really keep their promise to let us go after the war is over?” He could 
only say that he hoped so. There was a moral responsibility to those 
who had supported us during the war on the basis of those promises, and 
that was the other side of the picture. 

He agreed with the Chairman about the ambiguity of the terms of 
reference. They were not merely ambiguous but inaccurate. The word 
‘demarcate ” suggested surveying a line with theodolites and putting in 
concrete posts, whereas what was intended was simply to define the area. 

As to the general situation in India, he thought that, distressing as 
affairs were, it was too early to be completely pessimistic. Both Govern- 
ments did accept the award. This acceptance might appear to have been 
compromised by the things that had happened, but the fact did remain 
that neither Government had in any way attempted to overstep the 
boundaries fixed by the award. The boundaries had been respected by 
both sides. That did indicate some determination to abide by the bound- 
aries set up. There were signs that the really responsible people on both 
sides did realize the vital importance of pulling together. 
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One speaker had made a comparison of India with China. It was a 
good comparison. Since the 1911 revolution in China there had been 
bloodshed up and down the country, and yet in the last war, if it had 
been said to an intelligent Chinese, “It is true that there is frightful 
‘taxation, famine, oppression, and misery in China; would it not be better 
to be run efficiently by a country like Japan?” what would he have said? 
That was what Indians also would say. 


The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman and the 
author. 


THE TWO NEW DOMINIONS AND TREATY 
RELATIONS 


By Sirk HENRY TwynaM, K.C.S.1., C.L.E. 


‘WHEN Sir Frank Brown complimented me with the suggestion that I 
should give a lecture before this Association, ] warned him that any paper 
which I might prepare would probably be out of date. or beside the mark, 
by the time I came to deliver the lecture. Actually, 1 have had to rewrite 
these introductory paragraphs several times and as Jate as this morning. 
The course of events in India must necessarily be influenced for a long 
time to come by the tragic happenings in the Punjab. Everywhere I find 
a desire for informed comment and, as the suggestions contained in this 
paper are affected, I shall not evade the subject but shall endeavour to 
assess the position as fairly as I can, remembering that this is not a 
political mecting but a meeting of a learned Society. 

I think it is a mistake to belittle or minimize either the success of the 
transfer of powcr in some areas or the catastrophe which has occurred 
in the Punjab. In my old Province—-the Central Provinces and Berar—- 
the situation is quiet and life proceeds normally. 1 learn from one of my 
old officers that uncasiness prevails in the villages of this 95 per cent. 
Hindu Province, and I also hear that the small Muslim community, 
although as yet unthreatened, is leaving, or preparing to leave, the Pro- 
vince. On the whole, however, in the Central Provinces and other homo- 
geneous provinces, life is proceeding normally. The Punjab, however, has 
been put back not into the cighteenth century, as I anticipated, but into 
the age of Tamerlane —massacre, arson, looting, dispossession are the 
order of the day. Once again political bias is in evidence. Pakistan has 
appealed to the nations of the British Commonwealth for aid and advice. 
On the other hand, the political leaders of the new Dominion of India 
have shown resentment at the accounts cabled to this country by Press 
correspondents. The explanation of this different attitude perhaps lies in 
the fact that the Indian Congress leaders being responsible for the demand 
for independence, immediate independence, feel that lurid accounts of the 
terrible cost of that immediate independence amount to an aspersion on 
their policy. I was surprised to read that the Secretary of State for 
Burma had voiced the Congress attitude in a speech at Oxford in which 
he spoke of “ exaggerations ” and “ distortions ” in the Press reports. A 
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complete answer to Lord Listowel was provided unexpectedly by a letter 
from the Governor of the West Punjab, Sir Francis Mudie, which 
appeared in The Times of October 17. Sir Francis refers to 1,000 people 
in a refugee convoy just giving up the ghost and dying as they reached 
the frontier of Pakistan, of roads littered with corpses, and of three to. 
four million refugees still to come. Jossleyn Hennessy, the Sunday Times 
representative, confirms that there are three to four million people on 
“either side’ of the frontier waiting to move: this out of a population 
of 284 millions in the Punjab. It is impossible to exaggerate what this 
means in terms of human misery. This is the time to sow the winter 
wheat, but the fields will remain largely uncultivated. No skeleton Indian 
administrative machine can hope to cope with a situation of this kind. 

In short, it is clear that the political settlement in India is one which 
has taken account of the intelligentsia only and not of the masses. While 
the former are both nationalist and communal the latter are still wholly 
communal in outlook. The political leaders have proved unable to pre- 
vent ghastly wholesale atrocities. 

What has our attitude been? “‘ When that the poor have cried Cesar 
hath wept.”” Caesar has not even wept over India. He has been too busy 
congratulating himself on having chosen the lesser of two evils—although 
in my opinion no evil could have been as great as what has befallen the 
Punjab. 

There are two schools of thought: one which considers that we are 
well out of it and another which considers that having governed India 
for 100 years in the case of the Punjab and 200 years in the case of 
Bengal we were under a moral obligation to the masses. | leave it to each 
one of you to supply the answer to these questions. Most unfortunately 
many of those who have suffered most must be Indian Army pensioners, 
men who have fought for us in both great wars and have suffered wounds 
and imprisonment on our behalf. 

My object today is to show how essential it is to preserve unity and an 
integrated life in India in the interests both of India and this country. 
Two hostile Dominions in the sub-continent spell disaster for India and 
the world. On March 28, 1946, I met the Cabinet mission to India, 
and ventured to inflict on them a memorandum of my own views. I 
said: “His Majesty’s Government should insist not on one or two con- 
stituent bodies ”"—the Congress, you know, wanted one Constituent 
Assembly and the Muslim League two—“ but three constituent bodies 
... one to draw up a Constitution for Hindustan, one to draw up a Con- 
stitution for Pakistan, and a third to explore and recommend provisions 
for governing the relations between Hindustan and Pakistan, particularly 
in connection with defence, external affairs, customs, and other subjects 
of essential interest to relations between the two states.” 

I understand that the Cabinet mission did not think much of my 
scheme. To be quite candid, I did not think much of their scheme which 
was produced some weeks later. It seemed to be an ingenious plan on 
paper, but nothing more. It failed to take account of the psychological 
and material differences which accounted for the demand for a Muslim 
state. Its fate was the waste-paper basket. 

You all know how things have developed. Force of circumstances 
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compelled His Majesty’s Government and the Congress to accept the 
demand for two Constituent Assemblies—it would have been better if the 
inevitability of this solution had been accepted from the start. Further, 
a third constituent body was appointed in the Boundary Commission. 
The report has recently been implemented in the tragic manner which 
many of us expected. 


TREATY RELATIONS 


The solution I put forward contemplated something in the nature of 
a treaty or agreement between India and Pakistan to be negotiated con- 
temporaneously with the settlement of the boundaries. Admittedly a 
difficult undertaking, but not, I think, impossible if some show of firm- 
ness had been made. Whether a solution of that kind would have been 
practicable or not is now immaterial. The important thing is that the 
need for treaties or agreements is still urgent, although the atmosphere 
in which such treaties may be negotiated has deteriorated badly. The 
matter has now passed out of the control of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, but is still within the compass of His Majesty’s 
Governments in the new Dominions. There are also problems in con- 
nection with the relations between the new Dominions and States like 
Hyderabad, which has declined to accede—and, I think, on good grounds 
in the light of recent events—to either India or Pakistan. Still more 
momentous for the peace of the world and the future of India and of the 
British Commonwealth is the question whether the old-time union for 
defence and other purposes is to be completely abrogated or not. 

We live in an age in which the terms “Empire” and “Dominion” 
have become unfashionable, but union on a basis of complete equality, 
on a “Commonwealth” basis, has lately been much to the fore in 
political discussions. A union of the Western hemisphere for defence 
purposes is provided for in the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. The United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine has recommended a treaty be- 
tween the proposed Arab and Jewish States providing for an economic 
union. If mutual defence in the Western hemisphere and economic union 
in Palestine are necessary, we may be sure that both are essential for the 
well-being of the two new Dominions. 

A close relationship between them is imperative if, for instance, prob- 
lems of food and industrial development are to be dealt with to the best 
advantage. The food problem is likely to confront the two governments 
at once, and anv selfishness on the part of one Dominion will be dis- 
astrous to the other. A long-term nced is a common policy as regards 
defence. Several aspects of this problem were dealt with by Major 
Strachey in the paper which he read in January last. Expedition is neces- 
sary if centrifugal tendencies, heightened by the tragic events of the past 
months, are to be checked. One wonders how the Indian Army has with- 
stood the major operation which has assigned about two-thirds of its 
component units to India and about one-third to Pakistan, has eliminated 
the British officer, and altered the composition of units—whcther, in 
short, the sub-continent is not now practically defenceless. It cannot 
afford to maintain two powerful armies, but one powerful army presup- 
poses uniformity of training and equipment. More important still, a 
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common defence policy presupposes a common policy in respect of 
external relations. Can we expect any common outlook on foreign affairs 
from the Governments of Pakistan and India? 


EXTERNAL DANGERS 


By and large, I think it would be true to say that the Hindu tends to 
isolationism and exclusiveness, while the Muslim inclines towards pan- 
Islamism. There are obviously few points of contact in these divergent 
outlooks. Recent events, which virtually amount to “a civil war in- 
volving eleven million people” (to quote an Indian paper), together with 
the avowed Sikh ambition to govern the Punjab, must unfortunately tend 
to exacerbate mutual suspicion. On May 14 last year I was informed by 
a prominent Congressman that the Sikhs—although numerically inferior 
—would be “more than a match” for the Muslims in the Punjab. It 
was that attitude of mind which did much to precipitate the present con- 
flict. The Muslims, not unreasonably, suspected that the alternative to 
Pakistan might be Sikhistan. It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
Pakistan foreign policy is influenced by fear of Hindu and Sikh aggression. 

In such an event the Muslim might look for aid to the Frontier tribes, 
with or without Afghanistan, and the Islamic world generally, or he 
might look towards the U.S.S.R. Neither the caste Hindu nor the 
orthodox Muslim has, of course, anything in common with atheistic 
Communism, and Muslim opinion is not uninfluenced by the Soviet atti- 
tude towards Turkey, Persia, and Iraq and by the secular fear of the 
Afghan for his giant neighbour. Any sign of aggression from the east 
might turn Muslim eyes towards the north. One should not also ignore 
the large and growing volume of opinion in India which 1s deeply in- 
terested in Soviet ideology—a body of opinion which challenges the 
supremacy of both the Congress and the League. International defence 
and domestic politics are as closely linked in India as in some of the 
countries of south-east Europe. Already there are disquieting signs 
which may indicate a tendency to find favour with Moscow. 


THE INDIAN OCEAN 


The Commonwealth and the U.S.A. must, of course, be profoundly 
concerned in any developments in the sub-continent which may affect the 
balance of power in the Indian Ocean. As the Manchester Guardian 


pointed out lately: 


“The geographical position of India in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean enabled this Power to radiate a profound security virtually 
over all the vast stretch of sea and land from Aden in the west to 
Singapore in the east. ... The peace of this area has for more than 
a century been preserved by a combination of the British Navy and 
a land power based on India and composed of Indian economic 
resources and the Indian Army. Now all is changed.” 


The problem is, How in the changed circumstances and with full pro- 
vision for the self-determination of all the succession States (Pakistan, 
India, Burma, and perhaps Ceylon) sufficient co-operation and co-ordina- 
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tion can be preserved to form a defence system and to deter an aggressor. 
As the Scotsman puts it: “ What has hitherto been purely a British sea, 
dominated by the United Kingdom and its dependencies and the 
Dominions of Australia and South Africa and the Empire of India . . . 
begins to become a kind of new Mediterranean.” 

Some of you may have seen a booklet by Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, 
Member for Information and Broadcasting until 1946 in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, entitled A Treaty between India and the U.K., in 
which he examines in detail India’s relations with her neighbours. One 
principle he lays down which must inevitably influence the external rela- 
tions of the new Dominions is that “the independence of Afghanistan 
and her friendly relations with India are indispensable to the defence of 
India.” 

Sir Sultan mentioned a number of facts of military geography which 
will have to be borne in mind by Indian statesmen: 


(a) Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, Burma are in the east a sphere of 
vital interest to India analogous to Persia and Afghanistan in the 
west. 

(b) The Himalayan “ hump ” cannot hinder the bombing of Indian 
towns by an air force based on Chinese territory. 

(c) The North-Eastern Frontier of India is no longer impregnable 
to land attack. 

(d) The defence of the North-West Frontier begins in the defence 
of the Middle East. Aden is the Gibraltar of India, and the Persian 
Gulf and the safety of the Suez Canal are vital to India’s security. 

(e) The string of landing-grounds along the northern frontier of 
India exposes its northern cities to air bombardment. 

(f) The command of the Indian Ocean is vital to Indian security. 


These are the views of a Muslim statesman: now let us see what a 
Hindu publicist thinks. In a paper, “The Strategic Problems of the 
Indian Ocean,” by Mr. K. M. Panikkar, which was circulated as an 
Indian preparatory paper for the British Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference in 1945, the author, after dwelling on the historic importance 
of the control of the Indian Ocean to Indian commerce, points 
out that the Indian Ocean is largely a “closed area ”’—closed by the 
Straits of Bab-el-mandeb in the west and of Malacca in the east. Mr. 
Panikkar observes that the maintenance of the Indian Ocean as a “ closed 
area ’”’ is of importance not only to India but to Britain. He says: 
“Great Britain’s position as a world power is dependent on her ability to 
act in any part of the world. The Indian Ocean in this respect has to be 
considered as the link between the two oceanic boundaries of the *‘ World 
Island,’ the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans.” The author concludes that 
“to keep the Indian Ocean closed against outside attack is therefore a 
primary interest of Britain. So it is of India.” One might add: “So it 
is of the U.S.A.” We can agree with Sir Sultan that “the security of 
south-east Asia indicates a policy of close collaboration between India 
and Australia and the U.K.,” to which we should, I think, add the U.S.A. 

While India can supply the manpower she is hopelessly deficient in 
industrial and mechanical war potential, and it may be doubted whether 
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there is either the will or the capacity to emulate Russia’s classic develop- 
ment of the industries beyond the Ural mountains. Unfortunately it 
looks as if our hasty and “panicky” measures to satisfy nationalist 
aspirations have left India torn by internal strife and suspicion and at her 
weakest. Yet, in the words of The Times, India’s “ potentialities as the 
greatest power in south-east Asia make her an indispensable factor in 
any plans for the protection of that area against aggression.” The trouble 
is that those potentialities are largely undeveloped. 

The conclusion seems clear that in the sphere of defence and external 
affairs what is required is, firstly, close collaboration, by treaty or agree- 
ment, between the two new Dominions, and, secondly, a treaty or agree- 
ment between the two Dominions and this country. The conclusion of 
treaty relations between members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and between them and the U.K. is perhaps a novelty constitu- 
tionally. There is, however, no need to be pedantic about the title of 
the instrument of collaboration provided that the substance is assured. 
Something in the nature of what Mr. Panikkar describes as “a council of 
the Indian Ocean as an organization of regional defence ” is a possible 
solution. 


FISCAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


So much for defence. The next big field for co-operation and col- 
Jaboration between the two Dominions is in the sphere of customs and 
fiscal and economic affairs generally. Here again this country is deeply 
interested. Generally speaking, as was pointed out by Dr. Qureshi at a 
lecture before this Association in March last, Pakistan has the raw 
materials and the Dominion of India the industrics. As the Calcutta 
Statesman puts it: 


“How, for instance, is it going to be possible to maintain a cus- 
toms cordon extending for some thousands of miles? From where 
will the Calcutta jute mills draw their requirements of raw jute in 
the immediate future if East Bengal 1s cut off from the west, and 
where will the ryots in East Bengal find a ready market for their 
produce if the mills are prevented from purchasing it? For it must 
be remembered that it will take years for the dependence of one 
upon the other to be removed. How, again, are the tea gardens of 
North Bengal and of Assam to transport their produce to the ports 
except over the communications link that runs through East Bengal?” 


The Government of East Bengal has already imposed an export tax of 
Rs. 2 per maund of jute. This new Province of East Bengal will find 
itself awkwardly placed economically, for it will have little revenue under 
customs, excise, income tax, while the land revenue, being permanently 
settled, will be hardly sufficient to meet the expenses of the Provincial 
Government. 

What applies to East and West Bengal in respect of jute and tea applies 
also to West Punjab and the rest of India in respect of cotton and wheat. 
The Bombay cotton mills vis-d-vis the Punjab are in much the same 
position as the Calcutta jute mills vis-a-vis East Bengal. Pakistan will 
find itself up against financial difficulties which may necessitate the tm- 
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position of export taxes on its raw materials. Will the new Dominion 
of Pakistan maintain an expensive army? She may be forced to because 
of-— 
(a) Her contiguity to the North-West Frontier. 
(b) Her suspicion of Hindu and Sikh aggression. 
(c) The dependence of a large portion of her population upon 
military service for a livelihood. 


The Punjab contributed little in money but much in manpower towards 
the British Indian Army. On the other hand, Bengal contributed much 
in money but little or nothing in manpower. Now East Bengal will not 
be in a position to contribute much either in money or manpower. The 
Dominion of India will have the resources to maintain a large army and 
manpower will not be lacking. 


FIRM ALLIANCE NEEDED 


It would be a pitiful ending to all India’s high hopes if the Succession 
States embark on military and economic rivalry. It would be a blow 
at Britain’s world position and the American control of the Pacific if 
India dropped out of the defence line. We should exert what influence 
we can through our High Commissioners to set on foot negotiations for 
mutual aid between the two Dominions and between them and ourselves. 
What I had in mind in March, 1946, was a treaty of perpetual alliance 
and friendship between Pakistan and Hindustan, and I still envisage that 
as the only solution compatible with Indian prosperity and world peace. 

I will not disguise from you my doubts whether such a solution is now 
possible. The two Dominions may revert to type: caste Hinduism may 
assert itself to an extent unknown since its triumph over Buddhism in the 
early centuries A.D.; Western Pakistan must inevitably become more and 
more Islamic with the transfer of the Sikhs and minority population to 
the East Punjab. It is. certain that the set-up in both Dominions will be 
totalitarian: opposition to the Congress or the League will be very diffi- 
cult. It behoves us to beware, because a weak and divided India will not 
be to our advantage. 

I do not think that there will be much dispute as to the desirability of 
the aims outlined in this paper, and discussion is likely to centre on the 
feasibility of the line of approach indicated and on the practical effects 
of the policy suggested. The weak spots in the Indian situation are: 
(a) Hindu-Muslim incompatibility; (b) the wide gulf between the intel- 
ligentsia, concentrated almost entirely in the towns, and the masses; and 
(c) the great poverty of the latter. These are factors making for a weak 
Indian sub-continent; factors which explained and justified the “ destined 
hour ” of British rule in India, and factors which to my mind call for 
continued collaboration in many spheres, but now on a footing of com- 
plete equality between this country and the sub-continent. We have as yet 
Officially no details of the treaty signed with Burma, but, if Press anticipa- 
tions are true, something of the same sort is eminently desirable for India. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association jointly with the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House, Park Place, S.W., on Wednesday, October 22, 
1947, when Sir HENRY TwyNaM read a paper entitled “The Two 
Dominions and Treaty Relations.” Sir STANLEY REED, K.B.E., M.P., was in 
the chair. 

Brigadier J. G. SMyTH said that he found himself very much in agree- 
ment with the author’s masterly appreciation of this difficult problem. On 
one or two points he would like to support what he had said. With regard 
to the very serious riots and massacres in the Punjab he would only say that 
a big disturbance was absolutely inevitable once the Boundary Commis- 
sion had drawn a line cutting the Sikhs entirely in two. The whole ques- 
tion was what should have been done to deal with these disturbances as 
soon as they started. A large conflagration might be prevented if a small 
fire were dealt with at the beginning, whereas if it was allowed to get out 
of control there was no end to it. 

The haste with which it had been considered necessary to hand over by 
August 15 did not give the military authorities a chance to make their 
plans and dispositions in the Punjab to deal with these disorders. Also it 
was impossible to move troops easily during the hot weather monsoon. 
The Indian Army by August 15 had only just started to be divided. The 
troops were going to their new stations. It was a very grave mistake to 
rush these things through in such a panic that disorders which were in- 
evitable could not be dealt with effectively. 

The one outstanding necessity was to restore Jaw and order, and that 
could be done only by the Forces of the two Dominions acting in close 
co-operation, but Britain could help very much more than it was doing by 
being more closely sympathetic with the trials of those two Dominions. 
Both in Britain and in the whole of the British Empire there was a great 
responsibility to assist in the relief of millions of wretched refugees, many 
of whom would certainly become fatal casualties. 

In the past, military strategy aimed at building adequate forces to deal 
with any situation which might possibly arise. But our civilization could 
not afford another war and therefore we must never allow a trouble spot 
to assume dangerous proportions. The author had pointed out how 
essential it was to keep the Indian Ocean region strong and secure. That 
had been made possible in the past by the strength of the British Navy 
and also more lately by the British Air Force. Méilitarily the two new 
Dominions were going to be extremely weak by modern standards for 
many years. We must not be led astray by the fact that they had almost 
unlimited man-power, certainly in India. Their industrial and mechanized 
potentiality was very low indeed. There was no Indian Navy to speak 
of, and no Indian Air Force comparable with that of the Great Powers. 
It was very essential not to allow a weak and troubled area to develop in 
the Indian Ocean, and therefore the two Dominions should be encouraged 
to co-operate in military matters very closely with one another and with 
Britain and the British Empire. But first and foremost law and order 
must be established in the Punjab, even if it meant the most drastic 
measures being taken. 
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Sir WILLIAM BaRTON said that the future of the Indian States was one 
of the questions which would have to be considered when the time came 
for treaty-making. It was a question which concerned the honour of 
Britain, possibly the peace of India. When the Indian Independence Bill 
was under debate the Prime Minister told the House of Commons that 
they proposed to make treaties covering matters arising from the transfer 
of power. He thought it would be agreed that the handing over of the 
bulk of the Indian States to Congress was a matter arising out of the 
British abdication, and one felt it ought to be considered by the British 
Government. When the Cabinet Mission was propounding its plan for 
the independence of India it told the Princes that the British Government 
could no longer carry out its guarantee of military protection. Para- 
mountcy would, however, disappear with all the prerogatives and rights 
exercised by the Crown. It would not be handed over to the successor 
Governments. 

The British Government went still further and said that no pressure 
whatever would be brought to bear on the States to decide one way or the 
other. What had happened? The Princes felt that, abandoned by Britain, 
they must do something to strengthen their position. They endeavoured to 
do this by forming geographical groupings for purposes of confederation; 
the process had not been pursued very far when the British Government 
made the precipitate decision to hand over power within two months. 
That sabotaged the Princes’ efforts in the direction indicated. Despite the 
pledge that no pressure would be brought to bear upon the States in 
making their decision for the future, the strongest pressure was in fact 
imposed upon them to come to some decision straight away. Most of the 
States felt that they must accede; some tried to stand out but were frus- 
trated. As an example of the Congress attitude he referred to the small 
Muslim State of Junagadh, a maritime State, which had joined Pakistan, a 
step which Congress strongly opposed. To induce the Nawab to change 
his mind pressure was applied by surrounding the State with Congress 
troops. 

Then take the case of Mysore, one of the best run of the States and 
practically constitutionally governed. The Maharajah acceded to the 
Constituent Assembly, but that was not enough for Congress. An agita- 
tion was started by its agents, with the result that the Maharajah had 
capitulated and had accepted a settlement which practically handed over 
the administration to Congress. 

The States would have another opportunity when the Constitution of 
India was settled to decide as to their future, whether to join India or 
Pakistan or to endeavour to be independent. Had they the slightest 
chance, faced with this new militant paramountcy, of exercising free 
choice? He thought it was impossible. Britain had a strong moral 
obligation in this matter. One might well ask what was the difference 
between a pledge not to hand over paramountcy and allowing conditions to 
develop in which the successor Government would inevitably take it on. 
Britain should have made it clear that it would insist on the integrity of 
the States being maintained. If that had been done it would have been 
easier for the States to come to some entente with Congress. 

What could Britain do now? Had things gone too far for any kind of 
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intervention? The position was very difficult, but he would submit that 
when the question of the essential military treaty was under consideration 
the British Government might make some stipulation that its military 
co-operation would depend largely on the States being given a fair deal. 
He thought that if India would make up its mind to stay in the Common- 
wealth the problem would be half solved. 


The Right Hon. Sir LESLIE WILSON said that this had been a most 
interesting paper. He did not think that all realized the importance of the 
maintenance of sea communications under the new conditions, and the 
question naturally arose as to whether the Indian Navy would be suffi- 
ciently strong to play her full part in doing so. Our Eastern sea com- 
munications started at Aden, a port of vital importance, especially for 
fuelling, and they must be safeguarded from there through the Arabian 
Sea, then to the Far East or to Australia. This, naturally, made the 
safety of the sea routes in the Indian Ocean, especially through the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal, of first importance. In all discussions on 
this question this point must be kept in mind. Sir Leslie also spoke of 
Afghanistan, and said that the future policy of that country must mean as 
much, if not more, in the future to the new India as it had done in the 
past to the India we knew. 


Dr. BHATRA urged that the real solution was government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people of India. Did they want a united India 
or a divided India? The second speaker in that discussion, Sir William 
Barton, had not put forward the interests of the people of the States but of 
their autocratic rulers. 


Sir ALFRED WATSON said that when, on the eve of the transfer of power 
to India, he spoke of the possible consequences he was regarded by sub- 
sequent speakers as having been pessimistic in his predictions. He did 
not think that criticism of what he had then said would be repeated in the 
light of what had actually happened. They were seeing in India the con- 
sequences of too great haste in handing over power. The problems of 
that country—problems of defence, of food, and of the relation between 
the two Dominions—were not even discussed. As Sir Henry Twynam had 
said, it should have been obligatory that a treaty between the two 
Dominions should precede the handing over of power. The supporters of 
those who had been in a hurry said today that things might have been 
worse had they not handed over in August. 

They contended that at any rate India had escaped civil war. What 
had happened in India was not readily distinguishable from civil war. 
Certainly the consequences of hurry had been very much worse than any- 
body could have foreseen. But it was now of no use to dwell on the past 
or even on the immediate present. They had to look to the future. In 
viewing that he agreed with Sir Henry Twynam. Peace in India, peace 
between the two communities, was essential to the peace of the world, 
and whatever British influence still remained in the country must be used, 
first, to foster good relations between the two communities and, secondly, 
between the two Dominions and the rest of the Empire. They could not 
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hope, he was afraid, for any restoration of the unity of India. It was for 
them to use their influence so that the differences did not grow to such an 
extent as to lead to that clash which was commonly spoken of in India 
today as inevitable. 

Actual civil war was to be feared at almost any time, and if it came, 
then every prospect of India playing the great part that she might play in 
the future of the world would be shattered. The wisdom of British policy 
would be ultimately decided by its consequences. Britain might have shed 
her material responsibilities, but she could not rid herself of her re- 
sponsibilities in the moral sphere. That was the text on which Sir Henry 
Twynam had spoken to them that day and he would endorse al] that he 
had said on that topic. 


Dr. W. A. JENKINS said that he had not intended to speak until the last 
speaker gave expression to the point of view that we had come out of 
India too soon. He had thoroughly enjoyed the address Sir Henry 
Twynam had given. It was dispassionate, factually correct, and as far as 
the ideology of preserving our moral responsibility was concerned was 
excellent and something which probably all accepted. But he could not 
agree with Sir Alfred Watson that the present troubles in India were due 
to the fact that we had come out too soon and that blunders had been 
made because “a young man in a hurry ” had been at the head of affairs. 
He wished that we could have had more men in a hurry between 1919 and 
1939—-young men who were determined that we should implement as soon 
as possible the promises we had given to train the people of India for self- 
rule. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what would have happened had we 
done this or that, but a strong case can be made out for assuming that had 
we given them earlier a greater measure of self-government there would 
not have been the communal situation in the bitter and accentuated form 
that exists today. There always was a communal problem, of course, but 
Pakistan was never mentioned until about 1932. The leaders never de- 
manded it. It was only the experience of 1937 when the Congress 
Government made the very unfortunate decision to take into their 
Government only those Muslims who were acceptable to themselves that 
bitterness developed to such an extent that agreement on any other basis 
than Pakistan became impossible. Had Britain earlier taken the step that 
they now have taken very strong reasons can be advanced for saying that 
there would not have been as much bloodshed as there now is. They had 
been far too content to think of India as a necessarily divided country 
requiring our presence to reconcile differences and far too reluctant to give 
fuller responsibility to Indians to solve their own problems. There comes 
a time in dealing with national problems when it is necessary to say, “We 
have a policy and it must be carried out,” and that was what Lord Mount- 
batten had done. We have had far too much of the method of careful con- 
sideration of reasons for and against and of proving that this cannot be 
done and that will lead to disagreement. The time had come when we had 
to leave and decisions had to be made and made quickly. There had been 
unfortunate developments, but to say that we had come out too soon was 
to show an ignorance of what had been happening in India during the last 
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fifteen years. Every year that we remained in power saw the gulf widen- 
ing between the communities and increased the danger. 

With regard to the States’ problems, the last speaker said we had a moral 
responsibility towards the Princes. Ideologies changed and our policies 
with regard to India changed, and the fact that we made certain promises 
a number of years ago in circumstances entirely different from those which 
existed now did not make it a moral blot upon England if she had now to 
follow a policy different from what she intended under an out-dated 
ideology. The moral responsibility of Britain applied to the people of 
India as well as to a few rulers. It was certain that to follow a policy 
which would make impossible the reconciliation within India of dis- 
cordant factors making for disunity in that land would be entirely wrong. 

Sir Henry Twynam had referred to the vast gulf between the intelli- 
gentsia and the people of the country. That is unfortunately a fact from 
which arises many of the present difficulties. We were partly responsible 
for that, and our moral obligations for the future concerned not only the 
problems of the defence of India as part of our world defence arrange- 
ments but also the education of its people, their economic prosperity, and 
the abolition of poverty. If we had in the past paid greater attention to 
these questions it was possible that some of the difficulties of the present 
situation would not be existent. 


The CHAIRMAN said that the remark which had been made about young 
men in a hurry recalled to his mind his last interview with John Morley 
at the India Office in 1909. In closing the interview John Morley asked 
him if he had any final word for him, and his reply was, “ Yes, Mr. 
Morley, don’t be afraid of the young men.” Mr. Morley threw down his 
quill pen and said, “‘ I quite agree.” 

Sir Henry Twynam had trailed his coat a little but he did not propose 
to tread upon it. He would rather emphasize those things on which they 
were in agreement. For different reasons Sir Henry Twynam and he had 
come to exactly the same conclusion—he had said in his closing words 
that the path for them to pursue was the establishment of a treaty of 
perpetual alliance and friendship between the two Dominions and between 
each of those Dominions and ourselves. That was the issue—the trans- 
cendent issue—which faced them all at the present time. When they 
were asked to believe that such treaties could have been completed before 
the actual division of the two Dominions he would only say it was the 
opinion of those who had to deal with the practical tasks of administration 
that it was difficult to consider a treaty in vacuo—to negotiate a per- 
manent treaty of friendship and alliance with a body which did not yet 
exist. Whilst they would all agree that the completion of these treaties at 
the very earliest stage was desirable, it passed the wit of man to conceive 
how they could have been completed before there was any body which 
could enter into negotiations, and sign or implement any treaties when 
finally concluded. 

Sir Henry Twynam had put his finger on the crowning tragedy of this 
situation when he spoke about the danger of the unity and the integrated 
life of India being destroyed. In this intermediate stage they had to be 
very fully alive to the enormous problem facing the two succession 
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Governments, not tomorrow or the day after, but today. He meant their 
problem in dealing with the colossal refugee movement, the greatest move- 
ment of the human race in history. Knowing something of the fertility of 
imagination displayed as one went East, he was not prepared entirely to 
accept these estimates of the millions of people moving, but it was quite 
clear that the figure did reach millions, and apart from the immediate 
loss and suffering, those of them who knew India must be heartsore at the 
idea of tearing these people so far away from their homes, realizing as 
they did the tenacious attachment of the Indian villager to his land and 
the sacrifices he would make for its preservation even when he had tem- 
porarily to leave for the industrial centres. 

In pursuance of the ideal of an early completion of these treaties there 
were two or three points which must be emphasized. First of all it was 
often said came defence, but he for his part would put a customs union 
before defence. In this great period of reconstruction the worst tragedy 
which could befall India was that there should be customs barriers, east 
and west and north and south. It would throw India back for genera- 
tions. The other point was defence. Here lay a danger that after this 
great war there might be a Jacuna. British influence should be thrown on 
the side of those who were encouraging the two Dominions to have a 
common system of defence and a system, moreover, closely associated 
with our own. 

A problem of which he had hardly dared to think was that of a rapid 
expansion of food supplies in India. Anything which would interfere 
with the development of food supplies would be a human tragedy. It was 
the British desire to see India happy and prosperous, within the framework 
of the Commonwealth or in close association with it if not actually within 
it, and their influence and knowledge should be used to push forward 
with their utmost energy those two objectives—a treaty of perpetual 
alliance and to extend to India in her suffering the utmost aid they could 
give in every possible direction. 


Sir HENRY TwyNnamM said that the real question at issue was not so 
much the details of a treaty or whether they left India too late or too soon. 
He would put it in a single sentence: it was whether they left India with 
sufficient precautions. He knew how delicately poised were the forces of 
law and order in India. It was our responsibility to do what was possible 
to maintain the peace while the transfer was taking effect. However, he 
was satisfied if in his paper he had succeeded in putting in a word on 
behalf of the common man of India and making his audience what was 
known as “ mofussil-minded.” Perhaps he should explain for the benefit 
of the uninitiated that “ mofussil” means “countryside.” It does not 
mean what he heard a B.B.C. announcer say during the war: “ The 
Japanese have dropped bombs on Mofussil in Assam. I will spell the 
name of that town.” 


On the proposition of Sir FRANK Noyce a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Sir Henry Twynam and to the Chairman. 


THE IDEALS AND PROSPECTS OF PAKISTAN 


By Hass IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA 
(High Commissioner for Pakistan) 


I AM greatly honoured in speaking today before a distinguished gathering 
of statesmen, administrators, and others who have had such close associa- 
tion with my country for years. Some of you belong to families who have 
had the closest ties with the sub-continent for several generations past 
and are entitled to claim more affection for and knowledge of the country 
than anybody else. You have watched with keenness, not unmixed with 
anxiety, the economic and political growth of the sub-continent which has 
now found independent status in the shape of two distinct and sovereign 
States. I wish to stress this duality of States with all the emphasis I can 
command. There has been an unfortunate tendency in some quarters to 
treat this as a temporary phase, but I can assure you that as long as there 
is a single Pakistani alive there will and shall be a Pakistan. The sooner 
this is realized the better will be the chances of good neighbourly relations 
between the two countries. 

I shall not enter on an examination of the causes which have led to this 
division, nor am I going to indulge in mud-slinging on what is actually 
happening today. The division was agreed upon between the Muslims, 
Hindus, and Sikhs under the plan of June 3, 1947, to which the leaders of 
these communities gave their assent. They also agreed to abide by the 
award of the Boundary Commission whatever that might be. We have 
accepted that award, though, speaking frankly, | must admit that I have 
not been able to follow the logic or the justice behind the Punjab award. 
It has deliberately handed over to East Punjab tracts which are clearly 
contiguous to the West Punjab with an overwhelming majority of Muslims, 
thus going against the fundamental basis of the terms of reference to the 
Commission. 

Too terrible for words has been the slaughter Ict loose in the East 
Punjab by well-organized and fully armed bands of Sikhs against the 
resident Muslims, who were unarmed and wholly unprepared for such an 
onslaught. We must leave history to record its verdict when calm and 
impartial judgment can be pronounccd. 


Mass MIGRATION 


Pakistan is faced today with the major problems of the emigration of 
the minorities from within and the mass immigration from East Punjab 
and elsewhere of Muslims who have been rendered homeless and utterly 
destitute as a result of persecution. The exodus of those who held key 
positions in the economic structure of the West Pakistan area is part of 
a deliberate attempt to paralyse our economic life in the hope of deliver- 
ing crippling blows to the new State in its infancy. By an agreement 
between the two Governments it was decided to send to East Punjab 
approximately 34 million Sikhs and Hindus from the West Punjab, who 
were anxious to leave the country even before we had a fair chance of 
showing to them that we intended to fulfil our promise of fair treatment 
to all our citizens, regardless of caste and creed. In return we agreed to 
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take about 5 million Muslims who were equally anxious to leave areas 
where their lives and property were not protected. 

One reads in the Press daily reports of irresponsible leaders—I refuse 
to call them responsible—of the Dominion of India advocating a mass 
eviction of all the Muslims, numbering about 30 millions. Those who 
make such suggestions are taking upon themselves a very grave respons- 
ability and are doing their own country a definite disservice. They deserve 
nothing but universal condemnation. I cannot do better than repeat the 
words of our great and beloved Quaid-I-Azam, Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
Addressing the officers of the Civil and Armed Services of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan on October 17 he said: “1 have repeatedly made it 
clear in my utterances, both private and public, that we would treat 
minorities fairly, and that nothing is further from our thoughts than to 
drive them away.” After condemning any attempt at retaliation, and ex- 
hhorting the minorities both in Pakistan and in India to give to the State 
their unflinching loyalty, he underlined the policy of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment in the following words: 


“I again reiterate with all the emphasis at my command that we shall pur- 
sue our settled policy in this respect, and we shall continue to protect the lives 
and property of the minorities in Pakistan, and shall give them a fair deal. 
‘We don’t want them to be forced to leave Pakistan, and so long as they 
remain faithful and loyal to the State they shall be entitled to the same treat- 
ment as any other citizens.” 


I have dwelt at some length on the question of mass transfer of popula- 
tion, because the future of the two States will largely depend on an orderly 
settlement of this most vital problem. All our energies are at present 
spent in coping with this situation and its attendant hardships—organiza- 
tion of refugee camps, distribution of food and clothing, and rendering 
medical aid. The epidemic of cholera has been acute, but every effort 
has been concentrated on meeting this added threat as promptly as was 
humanly possible. I have arranged to send by air adequate serum to 
inoculate millions of people so as to bring the epidemic completely under 
control. An appeal has been launched for a relief fund, and everyone 
from the Governor-Gencral and the Prime Minister down to the rank and 
file is doing his utmost to help those who have become destitute and home- 
less. Thanks to the generosity of charitable organizations—like the Red 
Cross in this country, in Canada, and the United States—help has been 
made available, and I hope their efforts will not be slackened until we 
have fully met this challenge to the human conscience. 


A FORMIDABLE TASK 


At one time we hoped to confine the migration of the Muslims to those 
in East Punjab less the Ambala Division and the States. This would 
have given the reasonable figure of 3,124,000 and would have met a fairly 
equal exchange. But our hands were forced by the Sikhs making life in- 
tolerable for the Muslims in the States and the Ambala Division, and we 
have to find room now for the very large figure of nearly 5,400,000, which 
will stretch to the last limit Pakistan’s capacity to absorb them. A 
malicious attempt is now being made by some Hindus and Sikhs to add to 
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this already huge number many more from Delhi and the western districts 
of the United Provinces. We have, therefore, to absorb nearly 2,000,000 
over and above the number that are leaving West Punjab. This is a for- 
midable task. 

By the end of September it is estimated that from 1,500,000 to 1,700,000 
on both sides had been evacuated. It is very difficult to give exact figures. 
as a good deal of the evacuation in the early stages was uncontrolled, and 
it is impossible to get accurate figures for the early stages from district 
officers. We may, however, say that as regards non-Muslims we are about 
halfway through their evacuation in point of numbers; as regards Muslims, 
however, the numbers are approximately double those of the remaining 
non-Muslims. 

Assuming that the Government of India are able at last to prevent 
further Sikh attacks on foot, motorized, and railway convoys, the bulk of 
the evacuation should be completed by about December 15. We must 
with the approach of winter, however, do everything possible to speed it 
up. By the end of August a good deal of the “‘ short-range ” exchange of 
population had already taken place. The Muslims in Amritsar district 
had already changed over with those in the Lahore district, and Sialkot 
with Gurdaspur. The Sikhs from Montgomery had left. 


EFFECT OF THE FLOODS 


All would have been well if the Sikhs had behaved reasonably over 
Amritsar. For many days our passage through Amritsar was denied, and 
to this one cause must be attributed a great deal of our trouble. Thou- 
sands could have been evacuated before the floods added to our diff- 
culties, and many thousands would have been saved from death by starva- 
tion caused by delay. The Sikhs have much to answer for. 

In contrast, until the floods, the great exodus by road of the Sikhs, in- 
cluding Hindus, proceeded far more smoothly and with a minimum of loss 
from attacks. It was a well-ordered movement, planned well in advance, 
and before the short temporary hold-up soon before the floods multitudes 
had crossed the Ravi at Baloki Head alone. Another 50,000 then 
crossed, but the Ravi floods breached the road approach to the headworks, 
and this held up movement for several days till the sappers could throw 
a Bailey bridge across the breach. Movement began on October 5 ana 
has since steadily proceeded. A great impediment to quick movement by 
foot convoy, as also to movement by rail and motor transport, was the 
original practice of both sides searching the persons and property of the 
refugees to prevent the removal from each province of prohibited com- 
modities. These searches held up convoys for days and it was soon 
realized by both sides that they would have to be stopped. Orders were 
passed accordingly allowing refugees to take with them all their movable 
property except merchandise in bulk. Unfortunately it has in practice 
been found very difficult to enforce these orders. The position has im- 
proved recently, though there are still some complaints on this account 
on both sides. 

It is necessary to point out here that as the movement of cattle is most 
important for a full cultivation of the land, efforts must be made to move 
cattle by rail. It is even more important for the Indian Union to let us. 
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have cattle by rail, as the West Punjab is a surplus area and supplies them 
with a good deal of their food grain requirements. 


WORK IN THE CAMPS 


It soon became apparent that camps would be required for the tem- 
porary accommodation of refugees before their movement by road and 
rail and before their dispersal on arrival in their new Province, and they 
are becoming increasingly more important now that movement has to take 
place over longer distances and the places to which refugees can go are 
becoming restricted. A crying need for our camps at present, besides 
more medical aid, is more assistance to the permanent staff by voluntary 
organizations. The latter are now beginning to come to the rescue. 

Fortunately in the case of foot convoys, the members of which had 
ample time to make preparations before they left their homes and were 
not driven out by force, the food problem presented no great difficulties. 
People who joined the foot convoys with their bullock carts were able 
generally to carry ample supplies with them to last them for, say, a month. 

The ration given by the West Punjab Government in camps to each 
refugee and evacuee consists of 6 chhatak of ata or rice, half to one 
chhatak of dal, one chhatak of vegetables, and one seer of firewood, to- 
gether with small quantities of vegetable ghce and condiments. Milk is 
supplied to children and nursing mothers and to those who arrive at well- 
established camps sick or exhausted. When the cholera epidemic broke 
out amongst the half-starved and exhausted foot convoy reaching Wagah, 
arrangements were madc to supply the sick with soft foods and warm tea 
mixed with gur. The Quaid-I-Azam’s relief fund is doing what it can to 
supplement Government efforts towards relief. 

A problem of growing magnitude is the increasing number of destitute 
widows and orphans. At the Walton Transit Camp a special block of 
buildings has been allotted for women whose husbands or parents have 
been killed or separated from them and for orphan children. Homes have 
been started also in Lahore to receive widows and orphans. The West 
Punjab Government has appointed a custodian of evacuees’ property, as 
the Government of India has done in Delhi. It will be necessary also in 
the immediate future to appoint a registrar of claims to Muslim property 
abandoned or destroyed in India. 


REHABILITATION 


Much of the rehabilitation work done in the beginning was very rough 
and ready. Sikh cultivators went out, Muslim cultivators came in; Mus- 
lims replaced Hindus and Sikhs in towns. The Provincial Government 
has appointed a Rehabilitation Commissioner who is charged with the 
general problem. At each transit camp and at the dispersal camps new 
districts are assigned to the arriving refugees for their future residence. 
The resettlement officers record their particulars and through the Labour 
Exchanges steps are taken to secure non-agriculturists employment. 

In West Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, by the end of 
September the Employment Exchange had registered 7,846 non-agricul- 
tural refugees, of whom 1,000 had been placed in jobs; in Sind and 
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Baluchistan 11,976 had been registered and 3,824 had been placed; giving 
a total for West Pakistan of 19,822 registered and 4,824 replaced. Our 
rehabilitation as a whole is a very difficult problem, and will become 
increasingly difficult with the arrival of agricultural refugees from the 
Ambala Division, who, if they are detained much longer in camps must 
soon sell their cattle or see them perish for lack of fodder. In any case, 
liberal taqavi grants will be necessary for setting these new cultivators on 
their feet, a matter to which the Governments are now giving close atten- 
tion. 


RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 


The establishment of Pakistan, for which we have been striving for the 
last ten years, to put it in the words of the Quaid-I-Azam, was “ means to 
an end, but not the end in itself. The idea was that we should have a 
State in which we could live and breathe as free men, and which we could 
develop according to our own lights and culture and where the principles 
of Islamic social justice could find free play.” If we had not been called 
upon to devote our energies to the diverse problems I have been dilating 
upon, we should not only have organized a sound administrative machinery 
in the shortest possible time, but would have begun to give serious con- 
sideration to developing our available resources to our own advantage 
and to the advantage of the world at large. Here may I take this oppor- 
tunity of answering the charge I have often heard levelled against the 
creation of Pakistan, the charge that it is but a tool in the hands of those 
who wish to perpetuate British Imperialism. Let me deny this accusation 
categorically. I say quite emphatically that we are as anxious to maintain 
our freedom and liberty as our neighbours, we have as much self-respect, 
and desire to stand on our own legs, as anyone else in the world. But we 
realize that we need a host of experts and qualified personnel, and we 
would most willingly accept the kind offer of help from our British 
fricnds just as freely as from anyone else. We would not deliberately ex- 
clude them out of a false sense of prestige and mcrely to reassure ourselves 
that we really are free. We want to forge bonds of genuine friendship 
based on mutual understanding of each other’s problems and needs. In 
these days of great complexities, both in economic and political fields, it 
is worthwhile retaining the goodwill and friendship of those who have 
been tried in the hour of need and have proved to be staunch friends— 
those who have willingly sacrificed their youth and their resources. To 
these I express my thanks, for I realize that they are playing a noble réle 
in the building up of Pakistan into a great State. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


We are predominantly an agricultural country. In fact, economists 
have assessed us to be 80 per cent. agricultural, and I was delighted to 
read in the Press a few days ago that the Ministry of Food has already 
convened a Food and Agricultural Council of the whole of Pakistan to 
examine and assess the position and to encourage the production of more 
food at a time when the world is sorely in need of wheat and other cereals. 
West Pakistan in normal times should be able to produce enough wheat 
and rice not only to meet any deficit in East Pakistan but also to- 
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enable substantial exports to other deficit areas in the world to be made. 
Ours is one of the largest wheat-producing areas in Asia, and we pro- 
duce such other important cereals as rice, barley, oats, and corn. We 
have sugar cane in the North-West Frontier Province and in the Punjab, 
and of course we have a monopoly of jute in East Pakistan. We have an 
excellent strain of cotton in Sind and Southern Punjab, and we have large 
supplies of oil-seeds, hides, and bones. The Government has already set 
up a Development Board to examine and co-ordinate schemes of de- 
velopment drawn up by the Central and Provincial Governments. 

It is the aim of my Government to pay immediate attention to those 
schemes for which raw materials are readily available, but consideration 
will also be given to such other schemes as are essential for a healthy 
growth of the State and the community. A proper and well-organized 
geological survey, for example, is of the greatést importance, as our 
mineral resources have never been fully located or assessed. We have oil 
and we have valuable minerals. We need assistance from abroad, both in 
technical and trained personnel and heavy equipment, to help us achieve 
a balance between agriculture and industry. We nced more educational 
facilities, more research institutions. We need more roads and better 
roads; we necd the opening-up of the interior to trade and commerce, so 
that the standard of living, which is notoriously low, can be raised. We 
need the increase of the purchasing power of the average consumer, so 
that he can buy more of everything and help increase the inflow of finished 
goods. We need more railways, still morc irrigation facilities in West 
Pakistan, and better drainage in East Pakistan; we need ports and har- 
bours, and we need considerably to expand air traffic. 

These immense problems are capable of solution when there is a will to 
solve them and with the goodwill and co-operation we have been assured 
by so many countries of the world. I am confident we shall achieve all 
this and more, because we have the love of our country at heart and a 
strong belief in its future. No sacrifice will be great enough, no work will 
be too hard for the achievement of our ideal of making Pakistan one of 
the greatest States in the world. We have had our troubles and trials, but 
these we treat as a test of our faith in our country, and we shall emerge 
stronger and more united to fulfil our destiny in the world of tomorrow. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Tuesday, November 4, 1947, 
at the Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, with the Right Hon. 
Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE in the chair. Mr. Hasisp IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA, 
High Commissioner for Pakistan in London, read the foregoing paper on 
““ The Ideals and Prospects of Pakistan.” 


The CHAIRMAN Said that he was sensible of the great honour the Asso- 
Clation had conferred upon him in asking him to preside at this meeting 
and at the one to be held in three weeks’ time, when the distinguished High 
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Commissioner for India would be lecturing. He would thank the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan for his paper, and say how much it had helped 
his hearers to appreciate the very grave problems which confronted the 
infant State which he represented. 

There were just a few thoughts which occurred to him which he would 
like to put forward. The birth of a new nation was not an everyday 
event in the history of the world; it was only at rare intervals that a new 
nation came into existence, and taking into account the size and the popu- 
lation of the component parts of the sub-continent of India, one could say 
that the birth of these two great nations was unprecedented in the history 
of the world. The birth of any living organism generally involved suffer- 
ing and not infrequently blood and tears. However bitterly that might be 
regretted it was a fact which could not be put aside. Why this should be 
so, whether it was part of the order of nature, or whether it was due to 
the disobedience of man to the great laws of the spiritual world, it was not 
for him to say. What was clear was that in parts of the sub-continent of 
India blood and tears had flowed. However deeply, however bitterly, this 
tragedy was felt, care must be taken not to exaggerate its extent. Large 
parts of the south, of the centre, of the west of India had peace and orderly 
government, and even in Bengal, which looked at one time as though it 
might become involved in a conflict, there was peace at the present 
moment. It must be recognized, therefore, that what was taking place, at 
present at any rate, was confined to certain localities. 

There were those in this country, not only irresponsible individuals but 
responsible persons, who criticized very strongly the authorities of the 
sub-continent and condemned the British policy, which they regarded as 
a betrayal of the peace and prosperity not only of the vast sub-continent 
of India but of the world as a whole. He would say, “ Who are we in 
Europe who can afford to throw stones at the peoples of Asia?” <A 
millennium and a half had passed since the Roman Empire ended its 
domination of Europe and the Pax Romana throughout the Continent 
came to an end. Throughout the whole of those 1,500 years Europeans 
had been shedding the blood of Europeans and causing tears to flow, and 
yet how many Europeans were there today who even in the light of sub- 
sequent history would say that they would have preferred that the Roman 
Empire should have remained and that the bulk of Europe should have 
been subject to that overlordship. 

Further, did anyone seriously suggest that if the Romans had stayed 
in control a few ycars or a few decades longer the whole subsequent 
history of Europe would have been substantially different? So equally 
would he suggest that few, if any, of those who knew India best would 
imagine that a little longer sojourn of the British as rulers of India would 
have altered to the good the internal differences which recent months had 
brought into prominence. Rather he would have thought that com- 
munal differences in India would have been likely to increase, and that 
when the final withdrawal came the trouble might have been even worse 
than it was at the present time. Moreover, had the clamant demand for 
self-government been much longer resisted the consequences to the rela- 
tionship between Britain and India would certainly have been disastrous. 
As it was, he thought everyone would agree that the spirit of goodwill 
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which now existed between Britain and both the Dominions and all parts 
of India was of supreme importance. It meant that whatever be the 
future in India the relationship between the countries was founded on 
sincerity and goodwill. Many times when a country had won its freedom 
it had only done so after a long and bloody conflict with the ruling power, 
which had been bitterly remembered in the days which came after. There 
were examples all round the world of that fact, and if this country had 
done nothing else, it had established a precedent of how two great nations 
could come to birth for the great benefit of those nations, of our own 
country, and of the peace of the world. 


Dr. O. H. K. SPATE said that he would like to thank the speaker for his 
clear and lucid account of the current situation, which told much of what 
they had been longing to know of the actual organization of the transfers 
and the trend of events in the East and West Punjab. 

On the more general problems he could not help feeling that, as usual, 
there was a resolute avoidance of the economic facts. One of the things 
which had been overlooked was the extraordinary physical layout of this 
State, unique in history. Never before had there been a great State in 
two large pieces, separated by 950 miles of another State with which rela- 
tions were not always guaranteed to be friendly. There was an extra- 
ordinary dis-balance between East Pakistan and West Pakistan, the East 
with one-seventh of the area but four-sevenths of the total population— 
an average population to the square mile of 775 against under 100 in the 
West. That in itself raised very serious problems. The East was appal- 
lingly overcrowded; an area (Dacca Division) twice the size of Wales had 
a rural population of 1,000 to the square mile. This meant that some 
relief had to be gained for the pressure of population, and in the past it 
was found by way of emigration to Assam. That appeared to be cut off 
by the very hypothesis on which Pakistan had been set up. 

It was all very well to say that East Pakistan possessed the great bulk 
of India’s jute; it possessed it raw, it did not process it; not one of the 100 
jute mills of India was in East Pakistan. Nor was raw jute the most 
assured of crops on the world market. Mills could not be built by the 
wave of a wand, capital and power had to be found, and the problem of 
power was likely to be very difficult indeed. There was very little water- 
power, and it was not likely that India would have much coal to spare 
if her plans were to be carried out. One was forced to the feeling that 
East Pakistan was the poor relation of Pakistan, that it would have to 
receive very considerable help from the West, and the problem would 
arise as to what the West could do. The great cry in West Pakistan 
was the food surplus, but this was affected by recent events, since much of 
that surplus would have to be taken to feed the vast influx of destitute 
refugees and no one knew what the next wheat crop would provide. 

On the broader view the prospects for West Pakistan were quite 
sound, but in order to build up the industries needed there was the 
enormous problem of power. The most likely source was hydro-electric 
power, but most of the best sites were just inside Kashmir. That raised 
a topical problem with which he would not deal. 

There were one or two intangibles. The thing which struck him most in 
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Pakistan was the good spirit amongst the subordinate Muslim officials 
pouring into the West Punjab and down to Karachi. In spite of the 
disadvantages of inexperienced officials. shortage of administrators, and 
the poverty of resources as compared with those of India, there was a fine 
feeling of determination to make a good thing of their new State. 

With regard to British responsibilities there was a great deal of criticism 
of the British Government for having left so soon. Problems which had 
been discussed for sixty years were dismissed in six weeks; but just because 
they had been discussed for sixty years they had to be dealt with quickly. 
Could anyone imagine that there was anything fresh to be thrashed out? 
The British had a responsibility for the masses, but also one to keep its 
promises to the political classes. Whether those promises should have 
been made or not was one issue, but they had been made and having been 
made they had to be kept. There was still one responsibility on people 
in Britain, which was to repeat over and over again without ceasing that 
it was not just peace in the sense of avoidance of open war which was 
needed in India for the prosperity of both States, but peace in the sense of 
the closest co-operation. That was the great overriding fact, but it was 
easily overlooked in the heat and bitterness of local and temporary 
political events. It was something which those who were detached could 
see clearly and must say over and over again in the hope that by doing so 
a balance would be obtained between the two Dominions. If this could 
be done it might well be that the greatest British service to India would 
come after the British had left India. 


Mr. CHINNA DuRAal said that he did not want the ideals and prospects 
of Pakistan to be just a dream; he wanted them to be real. How could 
they be achieved? One lesson to be learnt from the British administra- 
tion was a strong adherence to and respect for law and order, which must 
be established in Pakistan and India at all costs, because only then was 
there scope for thinking of other things. India’s primary need at the 
moment is peace within, which could only be preserved by the leaders 
showing a great sense of responsibility in all that they said and did. It 
could not be achieved by Mr. Gandhi saying that if Pakistan did not 
behave there would be war; what he should have said was that if Pakistan 
and India did not behave there would be war. Peace was not achieved 
by Mr. Jinnah classifying some of the acts of the Indian Government as 
acts of fraud. Nor could peace be achieved by Mr. Nehru broadcasting 
that Pakistan was more or less conniving at the outbreaks in Kashmir. 
Such things tended to irritation and friction—the preludes to war. 

Pakistan and India were the offspring of discontent, dissatisfaction, and 
hatred. Things would have been happier for both peoples and India 
would have been independent a long time ago if that had not been so. 
All those concerned in Pakistan and India should now strive for peace, 
which could only be achieved by everyone showing a sense of toleration 
during this most critical period in India’s history. 


Colonel EVERARD TROTTER said that he was not speaking of the senti- 
ments of gratitude expressed for the rapid handing over of government to 
Pakistan and India or for the efforts of the Red Cross or for the help of 
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British friends as expressed by Mr. Rahimtoola in his paper; but gratitude 
had not been evinced by those taking over the government of Pakistan and 
India for the benefits conferred by the British on the sub-continent. He 
spoke from memory, but to the best of his recollection what had been said 
by Indian leaders referring to British rule amounted to “the black cloud 
over India which is now lifted.” 


Mr. GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P., said that he must stress the fact that 
in all political circles there was nothing but goodwill towards Pakistan 
and India. If a mistake had been made it was that the effort to launch 
these new Dominions in an atmosphere of friendliness and hope might 
perhaps have led the people of this country to believe that difficulties 
were smaller than they really were. He was convinced that all those who 
had studied the Indian question foresaw many difficulties, and our réle in 
this country must be to face these difficulties honestly and to stand by as 
warm friends. He would assure the High Commissioner that he believed 
that the English political world was disinterested in its approach towards 
India. A deep and abiding sense of responsibility was felt towards the 
people of the Indian sub-continent, and if either Pakistan or India or both 
appealed to the Government of Great Britain for help in any form what- 
ever he knew that it would be readily forthcoming. He hoped the High 
Commissioner would convey to his Government his conviction that the 
Association and this country as a whole were purely disinterested in their 
approach to these problems. 

He was in full agreement with what the Chairman had said. No re- 
sponsible criticism had sprung from the Conservative party. With regard 
to what the last speaker had said, surely a knowledge of the mentality of a 
people who had only recently attained their freedom would make allow- 
ances for failure to express gratitude to their former rulers? He was not 
ashamed of the British record in India; it was the most glorious chapter 
in our history, but he did not expect that the first expressions of Pakistan 
and Hindustan opinion would include expressions of gratitude for what 
they had just emerged from. That would not be human nature. 


Professor H. G. RAWLINSON asked if Mr. Rahimtoola could explain why 
Mr. Jinnah broke up the Unionist Government in the Punjab. If that 
Government had been left in office none of the present unhappy events 
would have happened. It was a most wanton thing to have done. Mr. 
Jinnah could not make a Government in its place. What did Mr. Jinnah 
mean when he declared “direct action” in August, 1946? There was 
only one answer to that. 


Mr. BASANTA MOOKHERIJEA said that Mr. Rahimtoola had over-empha- 
sized the assurance given to the minorities in Pakistan; he had mentioned 
grievances with regard to the Boundary Commission and he had made 
accusations against the Sikhs and Hindus. Before attempting to answer 
these points he would like to remind the meeting of the happenings of 
1946. In that year in Bengal there was one community ruling with the 
help of political stragglers. Direct action was launched and August 15 
was declared a public holiday. On the morning of August 16 murder, 
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arson, and looting started, and the Government offered no protection 
whatever. Virgins were dragged from their houses and outraged, wives 
and mothers did not escape, and other acts of dreadful violence were com- 
mitted. He mentioned these because otherwise a wrong estimate of the 
whole situation would be formed. No word of condemnation came from 
the leaders and “‘ Mr. Jinnah proved himself to be a living danger to all 
political navigation.” 


The CHAIRMAN reminded the speaker that persons of different per- 
suasions were present and that it was not desirable to raise questions of 
violent controversy. 


Mr. MOOKHERJEA, continuing, said that it was very unfortunate that 
Pakistan became a recognized certainty not so much through the assist- 
ance or indulgence of any alien rulers as through the acts of commission 
or omission of some Nationalist leaders. Pakistan became a hotbed of 
jealousy, and it was most regrettable that even now responsible leaders 
indulged in words which they should not use and which served no useful 
purpose except to fan the flame of ractalism. 

He would attempt to develop the first point, the over-emphasis on Mr. 
Jinnah’s assurance to the minorities. Every democratic government must 
of necessity promise protection to the minorities; 1t could not do other- 
wise. These pious platitudes were soothing to the ears and might cover 
up a weakness of heart or intellect. With regard to partition, he could 
assure the High Commissioner that nobody was happy over the decision 
of the Boundary Commission. However, it was an accomplished fact 
and they must abide by it. 

As to the Sikhs and Hindus, this was a controversial matter and he 
should not indulge in language which might offend, but he would ask the 
meeting to read The Rape of Rawalpindi and some inkling would be 
gained of the conditions which started it. The High Commissioner men- 
tioned East Punjab—what about West Punjab? 

In conclusion he would say to the High Commissioner, “ Well, sir, you 
are trying to fill a broken cistern; you may cut a hole in the stuff but 
surely you cannot wash out the stain.” 


Mr. Tayas SHAIKH said that the central fact seemed to have been for- 
gotten by the other speakers. The central fact in Pakistan and Hindustan 
was the common man. The two States had a human content—the common 
folk—who were the real sufferers in the game of power politics. One 
speaker stated that Pakistan should not have come into existence. Speak- 
ing not as a member of the Muslim League or the Congress Party, he 
would have thought that Pakistan was a logical consequence of the reac- 
tionary politics of Indian nationalism and cultural differences laid down 
by history. As for the tragic events that had taken place and for the 
present state of affairs in that part of the world, two factors were mainly 
responsible—namely, the reactionary nationalist politics and the faulty 
policy pursued by the Labour Government. As far back as 1930, after 
the Lahore Congress had adopted complete independence as its objective, 
he was one of those Indians then abroad who had issued a manifesto to 
the people of his country, which in conformity with the historic necessity 
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and prevailing realities, amongst other things, advocated reconstruction 
of the Provinces on the linguistic and cultural basis. 

The main cause of the conflict between Pakistan and Hindustan could 
be traced in the distant history of India. Long before the advent of Jesus, 
Buddhism had appeared in India as a great liberating force challenging 
the Brahmanical order. But Buddhism was then suppressed, and when 
Islam appeared in the world and reached India, millions of oppressed 
Indians looked to Islam as their liberator from the Brahmanical tyranny. 
The other cause was the reactionary nationalist politics. If the Congress 
politics had been kept away from the religious outlook of Mr. Gandhi and 
his mysticism the tragic events of today, involving untold sufferings for 
the common man, would not have occurred. 

He was surprised to hear the Chairman’s remark that when two great 
nations were born obviously there were violence and bloodshed. But this 
was a world in which there was in existence a United Nations organiza- 
tion, the military forces of Fascism had been fought and conquered; there 
existed a Labour Government in Britain and Socialism was in ascendancy 
all over Europe. Was it still necessary to throw the vast masses of that 
unfortunate country to the tender mercies of the power politicians? 

He agreed with Mr. Rahimtoola about the ideals of Pakistan which 
were recently presented by Mr. Jinnah. Long ago Mr. Jinnah, speaking 
at the Muslim League Convention in Delhi, had declared that the aim of 
the Muslim League was not to establish a theocratic State but a State 
which would guarantee all the essential worldly needs of the people as 
a whole. Again, when he addressed recently the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly at Karachi, Mr. Jinnah stated that there would not be any 
racial discrimination and Hindus and Muslims would be equal citizens of 
the State. That was a creditable ideal. However, it remained to be seen 
how that ideal would be put into practice. It was one thing to advance 
an ideal and another thing to give it a concrete shape. In his view, if the 
common man was left out of account from the scheme of political develop- 
ment, neither Pakistan nor India would make any advance towards demo- 
cratic freedom. 

He would take that opportunity to appeal to all the progressive demo- 
cratic forces in Britain not to look merely at all the tragic events in India 
and Pakistan as a proof of the inability of their present rulers to solve the 
problems presented by history in a human way, but to throw their entire 
weight in favour of the common man’s right to democratic freedom in both 
the States. If they failed to do that the common man, when he would 
outgrow his present political infancy, would feel more bitter than ever 
about the way in which power was transferred to the two groups mainly 
drawn from the vested interests. 


Mr. H. Salyip said that before freedom came to India and Pakistan the 
leadership had very few constructive plans to put forward. Now that 
freedom had come there were several problems which would take up their 
time rather than discussions on the old controversies. They would have 
to apply their minds to the constructive solution of these problems. He 
felt that in a very short space of time the disturbed areas would calm 
down and peace would come. 
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Mr. RAHIMTOOLA, in reply, said that some interesting points had been 
made by Dr. Spate and the answers were fairly easy. His background was 
that of business, and although Pakistan might not have one jute mill many 
countries in the world were interested in raw hessian. He had facts in his 
possession to prove this. 

The overthrow of the Unionist Government in Lahore was a matter of 
discipline. There was a majority of Muslim Leaguers in the Province 
and the Governor refused to call for an election. 


Professor RAWLINSON: There was an election in 1946. 


Mr. RAHIMTOOLA said that to answer fully he would have to go into 
the back history of all their troubles. According to the franchise 
there was a Muslim majority, and that was the reason why they had to 
fight; the people representing the majority could not share power with 
the others. 

The “ direct action ” resolution of the League was passed in July, 1946, 
on the ground of dissatisfaction with the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to Pakistan. The resolution stated that the form which 
direct action should take should be considered. A committee was formed 
to suggest ways and means by which the decision should come into opera- 
tion. 

He had kept away from facts and figures in his paper, perhaps because 
of the position he occupied; much of what had been said was past history. 
The two States stood today as independent sovereign States, each neces- 
sary to the other. There must be mutual self-respect and no transgressing 
of each other’s rights and privileges. He had not gone into the history of 
the cause of the disputes, and it was not quite fair that one or two speakers 
should use freedom of speech to abuse the hospitality which was a tradi- 
tion of his people. He would not abuse the hospitality of the East India 
Association, and if he had been able to convince some of his hearers he 
would be very glad. If he had not been able to convince others, at least 
they had been generous enough to nod their heads, for which he was most 
grateful. The past should be forgotten; it was the future which mattered. 


Sir JoHN WOODHEAD proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the speaker 
and to the Chairman. The lecture and discussion had been most interest- 
ing. Might he echo what Mr. Rahimtoola had said at the close—forget the 
past and look forward to the future? Not all agreed whether the partition 
of India was a good thing or not; people honestly differed on that point, 
but nothing would be gained by trying to determine who was to blame for 
what had happened in India during the last eighteen months. Probably 
both sides were to blame, but that was past. They wanted to be assured 
that the common man would be happy-and prosperous, and if this was to 
be so the two States of Pakistan and India must live amicably together. 
That was essential. He would like to impress upon everybody that it was 
to the future they should look, not to the past. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN OPINION 
By CHARLES BARNS, O.B.E. 


In 1937 I went to India to help in the organization of an Indian broad- 
casting service. 

After the passage of the 1935 Act the Government of India decided to 
press forward with the development of what they hoped would shortly 
become a federal broadcasting system. The object was to establish for 
the country an impartially run broadcasting network which, while con- 
trolled from the centre, would adequately serve the broadcasting needs of 
both the centre and the provinces of the Indian sub-continent. The 
initial scheme consisted of the development of nine broadcasting stations, 
so arranged as to provide services for all parts of the country, and of an 
organization at Delhi responsible for the news requirements of the net- 
work. For talks and entertainments the stations would draw on regional 
talent; for news they would be linked up with the centre. The purpose 
of my engagement was to organize the news arrangements for this scheme 
and steer the network’s news services in their formative stages. The war 
brought to India important new broadcasting responsibilities—the addi- 
tion to the domestic services of extensive overseas services. I had special 
opportunities over the ten years to watch the changing pattern of Indian 
opinion, and in this paper my aim is to look back at some of the more 
significant developments of opinion in these critical years. 

There are those, of course, who deny the existence of such a thing as 
Indian opinion. They ask what opinions have the vast majority of the 
population, unless we can call opinions the simple beliefs which guide 
the cultivator in his struggle with the soil and the observance of domestic 
and religious custom. To take this view is to ignore the present Indian 
social structure. Power and public leadership in India today are still 
largely the preserve of the politically conscious middle classes. It is to 
opinion in these classes that I refer in this paper. On these classes now 
rests responsibility for the government of the two new dominions of 
India and Pakistan. 


PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 


When I went to India in 1937 the provincial part of the 1935 Act had 
recently come into operation. As I look back to that period I cannot 
help feeling that much that has been unfortunate in more recent develop- 
ments can be traced to the decisions of the 1935 Act and the events 
which followed its introduction. 

You will remember that the main features of the Reforms were the 
transfer of many of the powers of the centre to the provinces. The 
provinces were made autonomous and given responsible government sub- 
ject to certain safeguards. These were provided in the form of special 
powers given to the Governors to protect the minorities and the peace 
and order of the provinces. At the centre, in place of the bureaucratic 
government answerable to Whitehall, a federation was to be established. 
The Princes as well as the provinces were to be represented in this 
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federation, which was to be partially self-governing—that is, the federal 
government was to be responsible to the federal legislature for all central 
subjects except defence and foreign affairs. Unlike the proposed change 
in the provinces, that at the centre was to depend on a minimum number 
of Princes being willing to join the federation. Lastly, because of this 
provision about accession by the Princes, it was considered impossible for 
the federal and provincial parts of the Act to be introduced simultaneously. 

These Reforms represented an attempt to combine the traditional policy 
of British trusteeship with the establishment of Indian responsibility in 
the provinces and partial responsibility at the centre. They were the pro- 
duct of exhaustive enquiries and discussions extending over seven years, 
and were embodied in the most comprehensive piece of constitutional 
legislation ever enacted. 


A Hysrip SYSTEM 


But the Reforms required for their successful operation very special 
conditions. They presupposed a willingness on the part of those who con- 
trolled Indian opinion to accept the hybrid principle on which the Act 
was based. From sections of Indian opinion this was forthcoming. But 
the party which commanded the greatest influence in Indian political life 
—the Congress—was not only opposed to the Act but engaged in a 
struggle against the validity of the principle underlying it. The Congress 
regarded the problem of India’s future as a political problem—one of 
transfer of power. Britain, on the other hand, considering the matter in 
terms of her obligations as a trustce, looked on the problem largely as a 
constitutional one. The essential defect of the 1935 Reforms was, I 
think, that they provided an inadequate means of reconciling these two 
points of view. 

The problem thus created became clear as soon as the Reforms were 
introduced. In seven of the nine provinces an attempt to reconcile the 
two points of view was necessary from the start. The only way in which 
this could be achieved, however, was by an interpretation of the Act 
which Muslim opinion regarded as an essential change in the character 
of the provincial constitutions. The result was a strong Muslim reaction 
which was to have far-reaching consequences. 

In these seven provinces the elections which preceded the introduction 
of the Act had resulted in Congress majoritics. As a condition of Con- 
gress ministrics taking office, the Congress demanded an assurance that 
the Governor’s special powers would not be used. Such an assurance 
would have been contrary to the intention of the Act. Nevertheless it was 
obviously necessary to persuade the Congress to take office if a deadlock 
was to be avoided. Eventually, as a result of a letter from the Viceroy, 
the Congress agreed to take office. The Viceroy had given no assurance, 
but the Congress was satisfied that in practice the Governor’s special powers 
would probably not be used. Congress therefore permitted the provincial 
Congress parties to take office. But in forming these ministries they in- 
sisted on following a party principle, and the Congress governments which 
took office were party governments, not the coalition governments in- 
tended by the framers of the Act. 
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There have since been different views expressed on whether the manner 
in which the Congress was persuaded to take office, and the way in which, 
when in office, Congress exercised its governing power, amounted to an 
essential change in the kind of responsible government intended by the 
framers of the Act. Whether it did or not is no longer of much interest. 
The fact was that in these provinces the Congress had won the elections 
on opposition to the 1935 Act, and was prepared to work the provincial 
constitutions only in accordance with its own ideas of responsible govern- 
ment and the function of the Congress as a centrally disciplined party 
engaged in a nationalist struggle. On Britain’s side the only alternative 
to facilitating the Congress taking office would have been deadlock in 
seven of the provinces, including the key provinces of Madras, United 
Provinces, and Bombay. 


MUSLIM OPINION 


What was done in these provinces had an immediate reaction on 
Muslim opinion. The Muslim view was that it had shown the worthless- 
ness of the constitutional safeguards provided in the Act. The cffect of 
this on the more militant section of the Muslims was to convert it to a 
new conception of Muslim organization. The model of the Congress was 
adopted and the Muslim League was transformed into a popular organiza- 
tion. A vigorous campaign was carried on throughout the country against 
what was described as the fraud of constitutional safeguards, and against 
the alleged anti-Muslim policy of the Congress provincial governments. 
From now on the Muslim League, from being an organ of the Muslim 
landed and professional aristocracy, became a Muslim political party, 
basing its strength on a countrywide organization and a mass following. 
At first the main strength of this new conception was in the provinces in 
which the Muslims were in a minority. But it exerted a steadily in- 
creasing influence in the Muslim majority provinces. 

In three of these Muslim majority provinces—Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Sind——coalition governments had taken office under the 1935 Act. They 
were under Muslim leadership, but the leaders were drawn from those 
conservative land-owning classes whose ideas were no longer in favour 
in the reoriented Muslim League. As the strength of the Muslim League 
grew in these provinces, and in all-India politics, there was increasing 
rivalry between the two groups of Muslim opinion. This rivalry was 
mainly in the Punjab, where the older Muslim conception was most 
strongly entrenched—indeed, so strongly entrenched that its surrender 
came only after a struggle which continued to within a few months of the 
final transfer of power last August. 

The developments which followed the introduction of the provincial 
part of the 1935 Reforms also affected the situation at the centre. It 
was hoped that the delay in the operation of the federal part of the Act 
would be comparatively short. But, even before the Act came into force, 
the Princes had begun to think better of their first enthusiasm for federa- 
tion. Their hesitation was increased by the events that had taken place 
in the provinces and, as time passed, the prospect of going ahead with 
the federal scheme steadily faded. 
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FEDERATION DELAYED 


With provincial autonomy at work in the provinces the continuance of 
the centre unreformed was an anomaly. As the bureaucratic centre had 
no political influence, a vacuum—a political vacuum—was created at the 
centre, the effect of which was to leave the leadership of public opinion 
entirely with the national political parties. In the condition of Indian 
politics this meant the Congress and, to a lesser but increasing extent, 
the Muslim League, and the central organs of these parties assumed much 
of the authority in the life of the country which should have belonged 
to a federal government. The situation also had an incidental result. It 
worked to the disadvantage of the regional and smaller political parties 
not possessing the general appeal of the Congress and the Muslim League. 
They were deprived of the influence they might have exerted on Indian 
political life through a federal government at the centre. Had this been 
possible the history of the last ten years in India might have been different. 

The delay over federation had another, perhaps more serious, result. 
When the Act was passed the form of the proposed federation was con- 
demned by the Congress. But the Muslims, although critical, accepted it. 
What happened after the introduction of the new provincial constitutions 
caused a change. Henceforward both the Congress and the Muslim 
League attacked the proposed federation. 

To the Congress it represented an attempt to perpetuate Britain’s 
trusteeship by using the Princes and other reactionary forces interested in 
curbing Indian nationalism. They insisted that only a Constituent 
Assembly was competent to decide India’s constitutional future. The 
Muslim League’s objection was that the proposed federation would sub- 
ject Muslims to a permanent Hindu majority in the federal centre. The 
expcrience in the provinces, it contended, had shown that constitutional 
safeguards for minorities were worthless. Mr. Jinnah demanded that in 
any central government Muslims must have a representation equal to that 
of non-Muslims. Here was a claim to which there was no chance of the 
Congress agreeing. It meant reducing the position of the majority com- 
munity, in practice, to a minority. Tackled at this stage the issue which 
had arisen might have been resolved. It was not tackled, and from this 
issue developed the cleavage of opinion which led eventually to India’s 
partition. Before very long Mr. Jinnah’s fifty-fifty demand was to become 
a claim that the Muslims were not a minority but a separate nation. The 
pattern of subsequent events was already foreshadowed. 

Looking back at these pre-war years I wonder how different might have 
been later happenings if the stress in this earlier period had been more 
on unqualified transfer of responsibility and less on our obligations as a 
trustee. It certainly might have been better for many of those in India 
whose interests the safeguards were intended to help. 


THE War YEARS 


Then came the war. Any possibility of the federal scheme being intro- 
duced finally vanished. In the provinces the Congress governments re- 
signed. Britain considered that while the war lasted any reopening of the 
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constitutional question was impracticable. Short of this she was anxious 
to persuade the main parties to share in the conduct of the war. New 
promises were given about the future, and successive efforts were made 
to enlist the co-operation of the parties at the centre and re-establish 
popular governments in all the provinces. But the only result of these 
efforts was a further widening of the division between the parties and the 
gap between the administration and popular feeling. There was an in- 
tensification of antagonism between the Congress and Muslim League, 
and the Muslim League’s claim that the Muslims were not a minority but 
a nation was taken to its logical conclusion. The Lahore session of the 
Muslim League in 1940 pledged the League’s opposition to any constitu- 
tional solution not based on a separation of the Muslim majority areas 
from the rest of India and their constitution as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent Pakistan. 

The idea that the Muslims in India were a separate nation had now 
been expressed as a territorial claim. But its appeal to Muslim opinion 
remained as a vague political conception rather than something to be 
thought of in geographical terms. The Working Committee of the Mus- 
lim League was authorized to work out a scheme. Also, during the next 
few years, various proposals were canvassed by supporters of the League. 
But the League leadership preferred to leave the definition of Pakistan to 
the general terms of the original resolution. Undoubtedly to the great 
majority of Muslims, the attraction of Pakistan was as an idea, not a 
plan; an idea which they felt raised them above the status of a minority. 
Inasmuch as the practical advantages of Pakistan were discussed, it was 
argued that it offered the only alternative to the Muslim majority areas 
of the country being in a permanent minority at the centre, and that by 
making these Muslim majority areas a separate state the position of the 
Muslim minorities in the rest of India would be guaranteed against dis- 
crimination, as there would be corresponding non-Muslim minorities in 
Pakistan. But this did not carry matters very far, and the general vague- 
ness with which the demand for Pakistan was discussed, both by Muslims 
and others, meant that its practical implications received little attention. 
To this, I think, is due a great deal of the present confusion in India and 
Pakistan and the bloodshed that has occurred in the last four months. 

The Pakistan movement had its roots in the pre-war situation, although 
it grew up during the years of the war. There were two important de- 
velopments in opinion during these years, however, which were direct 
results of the war. These were a new confidence in India’s ability and 
inherent strength and a new spirit of revolt. 


Wak-TIME EXPANSION 


The confidence came from India’s vast war-time technical, economic, 
and administrative expansion, as well as the enormous widening in the 
range of experience and opportunity. There was a great increase in in- 
dustrial and business activity and a huge expansion of employment. The 
demand for executive and technical skill threw open new fields of re- 
sponsibility. The building up of a huge army of two million men neces- 
sitated an important change in its composition to include new classes from 
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all parts of the country. In administration and in the professions there 
were equally great developments. The big increase in advertisement 
revenue placed the newspapers of the country on a new commercial foot- 
ing. In broadcasting there was a great expansion, including the establish- 
ment of powerful short-wave overseas services. New foreign contacts 
were established, and Allied war-time calls on India’s resources brought 
a change in India’s financial position—from a debtor she became a 
creditor nation. 

The political parties had refused to associate themselves with the con- 
duct of the war, and in politics a wide gap divided the administration and 
popular feeling. But Indian opinion nevertheless regarded the country’s 
war-time achievements as proof of India’s ability and her destiny as a 
modern state. The more so because of the increased interest in India in 
recent years in the country’s place in world affairs. It was this interest, 
largely the creation of Pandit Nehru, which later led the Interim Govern- 
ment to attach so much importance to the establishment of foreign rela- 
tions and also to the convening of the Asian Relations Conference in 
Delhi early this year. 

The other significant development—the new spirit of revolt—was a 
result of the impact on nationalist opinion of the Japanese invasion of 
South-East Asia. In 1942 Britain hoped that Sir Stafford Cripps would 
be able to bring the parties and the administration together to face the 
grave Japanese threat. But the very gravity of the threat and the circum- 
stances in Malaya and Burma which led up to it worked against agree- 
ment. The Congress were not prepared in the end to agree to any pro- 
posals which retained even a partial measure of British authority. The 
“ Quit India ” resolution came four months later (after the breakdown of 
the negotiations), and then the arrest of the Congress leaders followed by 
widespread disorders. Whatever the degree of Congress responsibility for 
these disorders, they indicated a new revolutionary spirit which was grow- 
ing in Indian political life. The disorders were quelled, but the spirit 
henceforward was the new dynamic force in Indian nationalism. 

The blow to European prestige which was administered by the Japanese 
was reinforced during the next three years by effective Japanese propa- 
ganda, summed up in the slogan “ Asia for the Asiatics.” The nationalist 
leaders had been put out of action, but the belief now became widespread 
that, although the Japanese might eventually be defeated, there could be 
no restoration of the old position in Asia. In India an early ending of 
British authority was felt to be inevitable, although it might be necessary 
to speed the parting guest. When the war ended and war-time restraints 
were relaxed, the new spirit gathered increased momentum and showed 
itself in new forms, breaking again into violence in the short-lived naval 
mutiny. 

THE CABINET MISSION 


The combination of all these developments created the situation which 
faced the Cabinet Mission when it arrived in India last year. ‘These 
developments were: 


(a) Nationalist confidence in India’s new economic and technical 
strength and destiny as a modern state; 
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(b) The serious complications in the whole Indian situation caused 
by the solution being so long overdue; 

(c) The new revolutionary spirit in Indian nationalism created by 
the new situation in Asia; 

(d) The domination of India’s political life by two powerful parties 
whose relations had been embittered by ten years of intense political 
antagonism; 

(e) The problem created by the Muslim League demand for Paki- 
stan and the resistance to this demand by nationalist opinion led by 
the Congress. 


The great achievement of the Cabinet Mission was its success in estab- 
lishing even among the more sceptical in India confidence in Britain’s 
sincere determination to transfer power without delay. The Mission also 
came very near reconciling the Congress insistence on India’s unity with 
the Muslim demand for Pakistan. But the attempt failed. The com- 
plications of the Mission’s ingenious scheme left too many loopholes for 
different interpretations. But the main causc of the failure was the mis- 
understanding which arose betwcen the Mission and the Muslim League 
over the basis for the formation of an Interim Government. This led the 
Muslim League to withdraw their earlicr acceptance of the Mission’s 
scheme and pass the unfortunate Direct Action resolution. There fol- 
lowed the ghastly outbreaks of communal savagery in Calcutta and later 
in East Bengal, Bihar, and Bombay. First the Congress and then the 
Muslim League were brought into an Interim Government. But the cir- 
cumstances in which it came into being made it impossible for it to serve 
the purpose the Mission intended. 

Finally the Karachi session of the Muslim League destroyed any hope 
of the Muslims joining the Constituent Assembly, and a situation arose to 
which the announcement of last June and the transfer of power on 
August 15 were the only solution. 


THE SPEED OF TRANSFER 


There has been criticism of the speed with which the final arrange- 
ments had to be carried through. But it is difficult to sce what other 
course was open. In the situation which had developed the only alterna- 
tive would have led to a complete breakdown of administration. The 
abruptness of the transition had its real cause in the ten years of drift 
which had preceded the final transfer. Also much of the tragedy and 
confusion which has occurred in the last four months in the Punjab might 
have been avoided if more attention had been given, in past discussion 
of Pakistan, to its practical implications. The original Muslim League 
resolution had defined Pakistan only vaguely as “the areas in which the 
Muslims are in a majority, as in the north-western and north-eastern 
zones of India.” This definition was carried further by the Muslim 
League leaders in the elections in 1945 as meaning the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Sind, Baluchistan, Bengal, and Assam. Little 
thought was given to the possibility of the non-Muslim majority areas in 
the Punjab and Bengal being unwilling to become part of Pakistan. 
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Similarly, it is doubtful if the large Muslim minorities in the rest of India, 
particularly in the United Provinces and Bihar, realized the position in 
which they would be placed by the creation of Pakistan. These Muslims 
included many who, as Muslim Leaguers, had identified themselves with 
the demand for Pakistan. They now find themselves with divided 
loyalties and suspected as a potential fifth column. 

The presence of these large Muslim minorities has led to another 
problem. The effect in India of their presence and of the recent happen- 
ings in the Punjab has been to intensify Hindu communal feeling. It has 
led to a demand by the section of Hindu opinion for the abandonment of 
the secular principle on which the present Indian government is based. 
Instead it would like to see India become a Hindu state. This in its turn 
is having its effect on the Congress. In finding a new purpose, now the 
nationalist struggle is over, it is having to decide how far it can identify 
itself with the policy of Pandit Nehru’s government in developing India 
as a secular modern state. 

The political pattern in Pakistan is much simpler. The domination of 
the Muslim League is unqualified. The main problems of the dominion 
are not political but economic and strategic. 

The future situation, both political and economic, in the two dominions 
will very largely depend on their relations—on whether the atmosphere 
of party antagonism in which they were born can be replaced by the 
mutual respect and tolerance necessary between friendly independent 
Sstatcs. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A JOINT meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House, Park Placc, S.W.1, on Tuesday, December 2, 
1947, with Sir FREDERICK JAMES, O.B.E., presiding. Mr. CHARLFS BARNS, 
O.B.E., read the foregoing paper. 


In introducing him, the CHAIRMAN said that few men were more capable 
of speaking about the developments in recent years in Indian public 
opinion. 


After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Barns had 
given a very interesting and objective summary of the political develop- 
ments of the last ten years. The title of the address referred to recent 
developments in Indian opinion, and he began to ask himself, ““What is 
Indian opinion?” The lecturer referred to this at the outset of his remarks 
when he asked what opinions had the vast majority of the population, 
unless one could call “opinion” the simple politics which occupied the 
cultivator in his struggle with the soil and his domestic and religious 
customs. Leadership in India was still largely the preserve of the politic- 
ally conscious class, public opinion was really the opinion of a very small 
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section of the population. Consequently, how could one get public 
opinion? What were the creators of public opinion? The platform, the 
press, radio, film, schools and colleges. libraries and books. 

The platform in a sense was negligible in its influence upon opinion 
generally, although with the assistance of radio it was possible now for 
one person like Pundit Nehru to address an audience of 150,000 to 200,000 
people. The press could be a menace or it could be of great benefit; 
usually it was betwecn the two. There was not the slightest doubt that the 
press in India had a very wide circulation, particularly the vernacular 
press; its influence was not inconsiderable and it was growing. Then 
there was radio. He did not know to what extent the radio influenced 
public opinion in India today. There was no doubt of the growing interest 
in broadcasting in India and the increasing number of people going in for 
receiver sets. Great industrial enterpriscs had already learnt the value of 
a good system of radio development for their own workpeople. Then 
there were the schools, the colleges and libraries and books. 

From that he was led to make a third observation, and that was how 
important it was to distinguish between opinion and fact. Nothing was 
more impressive or depressing than the way in which in the legislators of 
India he observed highly educated and cultivated men holding sincerely 
and passionately opinions which had not the slightest relation to the facts. 
Therefore, how was it possible to educate public opinion in order to bring 
it as closely as possible in relation with the facts of the case? 

Finally. he would ask Mr. Barns if he could throw some enlightenment 
on how, in his view, the new Governments of Pakistan and India were to 
create and develop sound, well-based public opinion, because they would 
need it when they really got to grips with the tremendous social and 
economic problems of the countrics. They would require restraints and 
controls in the ordinary day-to-day life of the people which would have 
to be justified and put across to the public. How was that gotmg to be 
done? How were they going to develop a sound foreign policy which, 
after all, must be 1n some way directly related to an informed public 
opinion which could make itself felt? 

These were some of the issues which occurred to him in listening to this 
admirable paper. 


Sir ARTHUR LOTHIAN said that this was a very thorny subject and he 
admired Mr. Barns’s courage in tackling it. Perhaps the main burning 
point in recent Indian history was the failure to put through federation in 
1938. He attributed all the present troubles to that failure. It came very 
near success and he thought it would be a matter of great interest to 
people in the future to know precisely why it failed. He had no doubt 
that the major cause of failure was bad timing and lack of synchronization 
between the two steps, (a) granting of provincial autonomy and (5) bring- 
ing in federation. 

At the date of the introduction of provincial autonomy the Princes, 
while they did not welcome federation, were prepared to take it, but with 
the delay of two years Congress got power in the Provinces and deliber- 
ately wrecked, so far as it could, the possibility of the States coming in by 
creating disturbances in the different areas. It was not the worst States 
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they picked for making trouble but the best—Mysore and Jaipur, for 
instance—the whole point being to destroy the possibility of the States 
coming in to the centre and bringing in their nominated representatives. 
Unfortunately, they frightened some of the weaker vessels among the 
Princes. The Viceroy was fully seized of the desirability of expediting 
matters as much as possible and it was a matter of debate what was the 
main cause of the delay. One of the reasons was that the Government at 
home thought they were on a rising market and not on a falling one. 
They thought that the States would be so scared by the evidence of the 
power of Congress that they would be glad to join together in the future 
central Government. In point of fact it had precisely the reverse effect. 
The States got frightened of being associated with such a body. 

Another difficulty was that within the States the attitude of acquies- 
cence gave way and those elements amongst the States who were hostile 
to it had time to organize. The late Maharaja of Bikanir lost all enthu- 
siasm for federation and actively canvassed against it, and some of the 
States did not seem to realize that such an important matter had to be 
settled on a basis of principle; they wanted to strike ad hoc bargains. One 
big State said they would join if they were given more guns; another said 
they would join if they were given some extension of territory, and so on. 
They were anxious to strike individual bargains. By that two years’ delay 
opposition had time to consolidate, the war came, and federation most 
regrettably failed by a very narrow margin. 

To that failure all our subsequent troubles were due because by that 
time the idea of Pakistan had emerged. With a little more effort a single 
unified Indian Government could have been achieved and we should 
have been spared the subsequent bloodshed. Out of all this would have 
emerged a viable State, whereas it was very much open to question 
whether the two new Dominions now possessed the same elements of 
permanence which such a Government would have had. 


Mr. G. S. BOZMAN said that he had the privilege of working with Mr. 
Barns for three or four years in India, and he was grateful that the Chair- 
man had referred to the title of the address; knowing as he did the 
meticulous exactitude with which Mr. Barns tackled any subject, he was 
not seriously misled as to the nature of the address. Mr. Barns had quite 
rightly stressed the fact that Indian opinion was confined largely to the 
middle and upper classes who held the balance of power, but it was not 
indicated to him that the paper would be confined to political opinion, 
and in his judgment, as far as relations between the United Kingdom and 
India were concerned, this was the least important of all. It had been 
recognized in India that the United Kingdom had no active or controlling 
interest in political or constituuonal developments in India and Pakistan, 
and that seemed to open the way to another kind of collaboration between 
Britain and India and Pakistan which offered a very considerable chance 
to the various individuals concerned. The dead wood of political con- 
troversy had now been removed, and British influence in such matters as 
self-discipline. self-government, local self-government, education, public 
health, social services was something to which he believed the inhabitants 
both of India and Pakistan would pay a good deal of attention, and if 
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this approach was taken soon he saw no reason why it should not be a 
contribution to the final attitude of goodwill, co-opcration, and so on 
which Mr. Barns, as well as everyone else, wished to see between India 
and Pakistan. The ideas that many Indian friends had imbibed at English 
universities from English teachers were ideas which he was quite sure 
were honoured in India and in Pakistan. . 

He had not really meant to refer to Mr. Barns’s account of how Indian 
political opinion had developed except to say that he thought it was an 
admirable and concise summary of events. There was one point on which 
he disagreed with him: he did not believe that it was the Cabinet Mission 
which convinced Indian opinion that there would be a transfer of power; 
he was convinced that it was the Viceroy who did so. 


Mr. HABIBULLAH (Trade Commissioner for Pakistan) said that he would 
speak as a young man who returned to [ndia in 1933 after being educated 
in this country. 

Mr. Barns had taken 1937 as the starting point of his lecture. presum- 
ably because he landed in India in that year; but he would go back to 1935. 
The Act of 1935 was not a compromise between the transfer of power and 
trusteeship of Britain, but rather an Act embodying the will of Britain to 
transfer power and aimcd at trying to transfer power to as many parties 
or people or different sets of opinion as possible without antagonizing 
them to any large extent. He could not agrec, however, that if power had 
been transferred to one party it would have been found at the time that 
there was no antagonism in India. 

In 1935 Mr. Jinnah returned to India and in 1936 he set up an organiza- 
tion which he based on popular opinion. He disagrecd with the lecturer 
when he said that the Muslim League was made into a popular body in 
1937 or 1938. Mr. Jinnah set up a Parliamentary Board in 1936, the aims 
of which were to provide candidates to fight the elections under the egis 
of the Muslim League. The object of the League was to co-operate with 
those parties who desired freedom and who had a programme approximat- 
ing to that of the Muslim League. In 1935 Muslim opinion was divided 
into three main groups, one of which was completely dominated by the Con- 
gress, the Congress Muslims; the second was dominated from Delhi, those 
who got their inspiration from Delhi or perhaps from Whitchall; and the 
third, the vast majority, which was not very much awake at that period but 
which did not like going begging to the Congress or to the Viceroy. 

In the Parliamentary Board set up by Mr. Jinnah there was a majority 
of members desiring to withhold their votes from both the Government 
and the Congress. Two candidates refused to serve on the Board because 
they said it was far too Leftist. When the Parliamentary activities of the 
Muslim League commenced the men in it were either for an independent 
view or for a Congress view. The elections were fought, and he was present 
on two occasions when Pandit Nehru spoke from the Muslim League 
platform against national agricultural candidates in the United Provinces. 
At that stage there was no antagonism between the Congress Party afd 
the Muslim League; it was only after the elections had been fought that 
antagonism arose. As soon as the Congress gained majorities in seven 
Provinces it was said that Congress wished to carry on the Government 
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not as a coalition party but in their own strength, and those Muslims 
who had backed the Congress Party were antagonized. At that stage a 
very significant fact emerged: the Muslims, finding themselves depending 
on their own strength, had to look to other partics to help them. He felt 
that the Congress should have come forward and said: “‘ Well, we accept 
you at your word, you are willing to come in as fighters for freedom and 
we will have you with us.”” Instead of that, Congress went to the Viceroy 
and would not give way until an assurance was forthcoming that the 
Viceroy would not use his special powers under the Act to protect the 
minorities. That was the beginning of the revolt and antagonism. 
Throughout, and even to this day, there was a section of Congress opinion 
which had not realized the goodwill which Muslims had towards their 
aspirations. The reason for partition was because Congress refused to 
recognize that they were not the only party in the field fighting for free- 
dom and wishing to enjoy the fruits of freedom. The Muslim position 
was that they were willing to help, but where did they come in when 
freedom came? 

The whole situation today required much more tolerance on cither side, 
and the antagonism which was created by onc party trying to dominate 
another must cease forthwith. He could not say that the events in the 
Punjab were cntirely due to the Congress Party and the Muslim Leaguc 
taking up an antagonistic attitude to each other, but he did feel that the 
partition of the Punjab was not carried out in a manner calculated to 
ensure friendly relations between the two Dominions. It was hastily 
done without duc considcration being given to the Provinces and those 
areas which were predominantly Muslim; the fear of the Sikh community, 
that these people might revive their demand for contiguous units, meant 
that these areas were wiped out so that these demands should not be put 
forward again. 

He wondered how far some of the present troubles were due to sharp 
differences surviving in Congress. Were some of the troubles duc to one 
or two members of the Congress Party trying to put a spot light on to 
some other situation rather than facing their own problem within their 
own organization? Only history would be able to tell. 


Brigadicr H. M. BuRRows asked to what extent was the All-India 
Radio responsible for the break-up of the Punjab Unionist Government, 
the division of the Punjab, and the present disturbances in Kashmir and 
the Punjab, which were as atrocious as any in history. His attention had 
been drawn to the point that the paper was concerned with Indian 
opinion, and Indian opinion had not considered its own defences at all. 
In military conferences those concerned were very diffident about talking 
of the defences of the frontiers. To carry on mountain warfare it was 
necessary to be absolutely fit, to be in constant practice, no mistakes must 
be made cither by the commander or his subordinates, for any casualties 
falling into the enemy’s hands were tortured. 

‘The Germans and the Japanese were gentlemen in the field compared 
with the Afridis and Sikhs, with whom so many had served. There was 
complete and absolute unity for 100 years on that frontier; the battalions 
of the Punjab Frontier Force were its backbone, and they all went and 
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said their prayers together. Why had the Punjab Unionist Government 
broken up and why did not the radio stop it? 


Miss RANGA Rao spoke from the point of view of a teachcr. She said 
that there were certain optimistic things in the speeches but they were 
all desperately pessimistic. When the Chairman was cnumerating the 
factors which created public opinion he put the schools last. He also 
said that leaders 1n the legislature confused opinion with fact. The only 
place to cure that was in the school. The press and radio in England 
might influence opinion, but in India how many people were in touch 
with the radio? How many heard something which they understood? 
There again one began with the school. There had been much talk on 
different platforms by politicians and others, and too little importance 
was given to the one constructive solution of all—the school. 

Feelings of friendliness and real co-operation between the citizens of 
two Dominions had to be taught not by propaganda or by the press and 
radio but by little children being taught how to look at each other. 
Whcre economic distress was so great people could not afford to buy a 
paper. When she first came to this country she used to watch to enjoy 
the sight of a taximan buying a paper and reading it. 

She agrced with Mr. Bozman that Britain had a great opportunity sull 
of doing something, and even if there was an opinion that Britain had 
failed in India she, as a teacher, had sought to use the benefits of cduca- 
tion. It was possible for Britain, through the educational facilitics she 
could offer, to help to heal the wounds of India. 


The CHAIRMAN said he would accept Miss Rao’s gentle rebuke and put 
the schools first next time. 


A Lapy BurRMesr said that Mr. Habibullah stated that what was 
needed in India and Pakistan now was more tolerance one to the other. 
There was something else needed: goodwill from the British. The 
troubles were all in the nature of growing pains, and she would ask for 
kindly sympathy for the young nations. 


Dr. W. A. JENKINS said that reference was made to the effect of the 
1935 Act. He would like to refer to one aspect of it which, along with 
the failure to achieve federalism, was responsible for such failure as 
attended it. One of the main troubles in India was the communal elect- 
orates which went back to 1909 and were foreseen by Lord Morley. 
What had not been realized was what would follow from making com- 
munal electorates the foundation of political movement. The elections 
Started from the fact that these constituencies guarantced the return to 
any legislature of the samc number of representatives of each community 
at every election and therefore the impossibility of a change of parties. 
There was an endeavour to impose upon India the system of political 
government suitable to our own land which depended upon the fact that 
sooner or latcr the party which was in power was going out and some 
other party was going in. Having created communal electorates with the 
guarantee that the same party would be dominant, an endeavour should 
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have been made to try to discover some means of guaranteeing to each 
community an effective voice in the government. Had that been made a 
fundamental problem, and had we said that whatever government or 
cabinet was created we guaranteed an effective voice in the nation’s 
affairs, the unfortunate events which followed would not have occurred. 

He mentioned this because it was not an idle intellectual analysis of 
something which had gone for ever; that problem still remained with 
India, and if constitutional lawyers could help in the solution they would 
contribute towards India’s future. He could not believe that Pakistan 
and the Dominion of India would remain two isolated units not co- 
operating for defence, customs, or foreign affairs, and the time would 
come when they would have to get together again as to how they were to 
control these things together. It was in devising a government to deal 
with these things that the problem still remained. 


Mr. Barns, in replying, confined himself to dealing with three points 
which had been raised. The first was put by the Chairman, who indicated 
that he had not said very much about the means of influencing public 
opinion. He did not do that because he spent a good part of his life in 
organizations which were engaged professionally in influencing public 
opinion, and what he had learned from that experience was that one 
could not influence public opinion very much; that the main influence 
thereon was not through radio or the other means of publicity, but it 
was the course of events. The main purpose of his paper had failed if 
he had not made it clear that in his opinion the last ten years had pro- 
vided a very interesting cxample of how certain acts and events in public 
affairs had become the dominating influence on public opinion and created 
situations which no amount of propaganda could alter. 

The second point was that Mr. Bozman said that he confined his atten- 
tion to political opinion. He did that quite intentionally, because opinion 
in India until recently had been predominantly political opinion and any 
other developments in public opinion were of very little account. It also 
made it impossible for these developments to grow naturally, and there- 
fore as he was dealing with recent (which meant past) devclopments in 
opinion he gave the whole of his attention to the political aspects. 

The last point arose from Mr. Habibullah’s remarks. He did not wish 
to dispute his statement that the reorientation of the Muslim League 
came some months earlier than he had mentioned in the paper, but there 
was no question at all that the great impetus of a new conception of 
organization among Muslims came from the experience of the operation 
of the 1935 Act, and the main change which took place in the Muslim 
League came after the elections and not before. Further on that general 
point he felt that no one should think of developments in another 
country only in terms of what ought to happen, but what was happening 
or what was likely to happen. He would like to refer to one sentence in 
his paper which bore on that, and that was the sentence in which he said 
that he thought that the main defect in the 1935 Act was its failure to 
provide adequate means of reconciling the two points of view which were 
the main factors of the problem the Act attempted to solve; that it was 
not any good saying that the Muslim League should have done this, or 
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the Congress should have done that, and the British should have done 
something else. It was the balance of various forces at any particular 
time which produced a result, and when an attempt was made by one 
party to find solutions of a particular problem without due consideration 
to the other it was not likely to be successful. Because no action was 
taken following the failure of the Act the change which took place in- 
evitably was abrupt, and this in its turn created all the problems and 
difficulties which partition entailed. 


Sir LANCELOT GRAHAM expressed the thanks of the meeting to the 
Chairman and to the lecturer. 


INDIA: THE HIGH COMMISSIONER’S SURVEY 
By V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


A MEETING of the Association was held in the rooms of the Royal Socicty, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, on Tuesday, November 25, 1947, with 
the Right Hon. Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE presiding, when Mr. V. K. 
KRISHNA MENON, High Commissioner for India. gave an address entitled 
** India.” 


The CHAIRMAN said that it was a great pleasure and honour for him to 
be taking the chair for his friend the High Commissioner for India. He 
was quite sure that Mr. Menon did not need any introduction, because 
most of those present knew him personally or by repute. He had been in 
this country for a great number of years and all were delighted to have 
the opportunity of listening to him, first of all in his personal capacity, 
and secondly and mainly, because he represented that great Dominion of 
India, which contained in its area a larger population than all the rest of 
the British Commonwealth put together. 


Mr. V. K. KRISHNA MENON Said: This is the first occasion on which I 
have addressed this Association; it has not been one of the places which 
I have had the opportunity of visiting formerly, and I am very grateful to 
Sir Frank Brown for asking me to come here. I have to ask your forgive- 
ness for departing from the usual custom of reading a paper. It was for 
this reason that when Sir Frank Brown asked for the title of my talk I 
said “ India,” because that covers a very great deal. 

There are in the audience a number of people, men and women, who 
know far more about India than I do. They are administrators who know 
facts and figures; they probably know a great deal of the India which 
I have not even seen, and I therefore approach this problem so far as 
information and history is concerned with a great deal of humility. 

I would like to say that it is not my desire this afternoon to use this 
Occasion to pursue any line in defence of a policy or to criticize those who 
differ from myself. We are passing through an extremely critical period _ 
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in India today; we are conscious of that, and we are conscious of the 
burdens imposed upon us and of our responsibility. Equally, we are not 
shaken by them. I have put that forward in as balanced a way as I can, 
and I have little doubt that India, given the patience of her population, 
the wisdom of her leaders, and the vast volume of goodwill which exists 
for India both in this country and in the rest of the world, will get over 
her difficulties. 

The present situation in India arises—confining the analysis of de- 
scription to some sort of limited perspective—from what is called a 
transfer of power in India. On August 15 last the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India passed into Indian hands, and the Indian people, 
without any limitations, became responsible for their destinies, limited 
only by their weaknesses and by their inheritance from the past. I may 
make myself bold to feel that our limitations and hopes for the future 
are based on the limitations of the past (and they may be the result of 
the British administration), our past history, our social habits, our gco- 
graphical position, and so on. Alternatively, these will assist us, but so 
far as British political power is concerned it ceased to be on August 15. 

It is quite truc that this did not yield to us the India of our dreams. 
We had hoped that India would be a very fine country, the greatest 
country in that part of the world, succeeding without bloodshed and 
without violence to an ordercd government, proceeding on the path of 
independence in a smoother way than has been accomplished. It would 
be a mistake to minimize the gravity of the situation, or, on the other 
hand, to regard il as catastrophic. On August 15 people who were my 
countrymen a few days before became citizens of another country; they 
decided that they did not want to be part of India, they were constituted 
into a separate State, and a new State was born. 


INDIAN STATES 


India continues both its national and its international contacts, but we 
have a divided India—India on the one hand, and those territories which 
have separated from India and were constituted as Pakistan. It is not 
necessary to describe the geographical boundaries or territories of the two 
States, but we were Ieft with some S or 6 hundred thousand million acres 
of territory belonging to the Indian Princes. I do not propose to go into 
the history of the independencc or otherwise of these States (if we did that 
we should go into questions of jurisprudence and even of metaphysics), 
but for all practical purposes what happened was that the accession of 
the Government of India with regard to the territories ruled by Indian 
Princes was considered by His Majesty’s Government as being exclusive 
to the Crown; and the Crown having withdrawn, its relations with the 
Princes lapsed, and the Indian States either became independent or had to 
choose their new alignments. We took the view, and it was almost the view 
of His Majesty’s Government, that these territories would join with one or 
other of the new States which had been created. What has been forgotten 
is that whilst we have heard about strife, bloodshed, murder, and chaos, 
yet within a few wecks almost all these territories became part of the 
Indian Dominion, with the exception of the seven or eight which went over 
to Pakistan on account of geographical contiguity, and Kashmir and 
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Hyderabad. That, I believe, is a process of historical development which 
is creditable in itself, and it has been reached by negotiation between terri- 
tories dissimilar not only in language and culture but in political ideology. 
To put it bluntly, they were ruled by people who had been going up and 
down the country for a number of years, and for this integration of India 
we are entitled to feel a certain amount of pride. 

With regard to Hyderabad and Kashmir, Hyderabad is still not part of 
India or of Pakistan. One sympathizes with the very patient negotiations 
and the extreme forbearance of the Indian leaders and the negotiators. 
We have no desire to make issues of these things: neither our people nor 
our leaders are fond of phrases such as “ We are prepared to shed the last 
drop of our blood for our country” or “I will die for my country.” 1 
want to live for my country, not die for it. We have no place for these 
heroics, because overshadowing everything 1s the vast poverty of India, 
and if there is communal and fratricidal war we shall never be able to face 
up to this problem. We do not want to indulge in acts of war or hostility, 
but to seck peace in India, and, by and large. we have proceeded on that 
path and been fairly successful. 

I do not feel at liberty to subscribe to the doctrine that the unfortunate 
happenings have been confined to x per cent. of Indian territory; that ts 
not a fair analysis, and is the same as saying that the war just ended was 
only a small affair because only half a million people dicd in it. 1 do not 
say that because x per cent. of the population is involved it is a small 
affair, but what is important is that very large parts of India are tranquil, 
and it is not a tranquillity which arises from apathy. Over the great 
Provinces of India there are stable governments with vast schemes of 
expansion, which are undertaking long-term measures of social reform 
which no weak government could carry out. Similarly, in the princely 
States which have become part of the Indian Dominion not only is there 
peace and tranquillity but vast constitutional reforms have taken place with- 
out bloodshed. without agitation. We have been able to secure in these 
areas a transition to popular government (I will not put it higher than 
that) and the extension of democracy of a multi-pattern form, all leading 
in the same direction. That is an achievement from which one can derive 
some satisfaction. 


RLCENT VIOLENCE 


All this has been overshadowed by the other picture of bloodshed and 
murder. The people of India cannot escape responsibility for the violence 
which has taken place. If we sought to do so we should be false to our- 
selves, and we should be avoiding obtaining the very means of strength 
that we should require to prevent it in the future. The leaders of the 
Pakistan people have never denied that there have been acts of violence, 
that there have been things happen which should never have happened, 
but what we should not do is to try to allocate responsibility without 
reference to facts, because it is not only a question of one side or the 
other but of promoting the very violence which we want to stop. It is the 
object of propagandist news or incorrect reporting to stir up violence; we 
do not feel hurt about being blamed. but the result of a distorted picture 
is to paint the very picture which all decent men and women want to 
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eliminate. If this is remembered you will understand why we get a little 
disturbed when the facts are not presented as they should be. 

The worst of all these troubles is Kashmir. Kashmir’s position from 
the point of view of human suffering and from the point of view of popu- 
lation is very serious. Pakistan has two territories, one in the north-west 
and one in the north-east. It has been the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment of India that it wants good friendly relations with its neighbour States, 
and that includes Pakistan. Our people are sufficiently sensible to appre- 
ciate that sickness or trouble over the boundary line may mean sickness 
or trouble for themselves. If we introduce hygienic and prophylactic 
measures it is in order that our population may be freed from the terrors 
of disease, and because it is our desire to be beside a contented State 
neither our Government nor our people have promoted disorder or de- 
sired disorder in a neighbouring State. We went into the policy announced 
on June 3 with our eyes open; we did not like it, but we accepted it as 
the price we had to pay for a peaceful transition. The alternative would 
have been bloodshed and the continuance of British rule, which from our 
point of view and the British point of view would have been impossible. 
Wc have in the audience today a Member of Parliament who is a Con- 
servative,* and the Conservative Party is one which has not had a reputa- 
tion of wanting to help us to freedom, but he came on the delegation, and 
the position on June 3 was that we were in a situation where either we 
had to agree to a settlement which would be accepted all round or face 
a continuance of the old régime which would mean anarchy, and he 
agreed with our decision. 

We made the agreement on June 3 and we shall honour it; we shall do 
nothing to repudiate it. If the future unity of India is to be achieved it 
must come by the expressed will of the people and not by force. We shall 
seck no unification of India by force of arms, we shall seek no unification 
of India by subterfuge; it must rest upon the interests of the parties and 
upon the will of the Indian people. We are entitled to seek it on those 
grounds but on no other. The obligations we entered into on June 3 are 
the obligations of honourable people and will be honourably carried out. 
That desire has not been reciprocated by events from outside, but it is 
not my wish to allocate blame. 

There has been violence on both sides, there has been violence for 
which non-Muslims are responsible, there has been violence for which 
Muslims are responsible. I do not think it is any use going into the 
question of who started it first, but one has to remember that on the one 
hand there is in East Pakistan-—that is, in Bengal—a population of some- 
where about 40 million, the majority of whom are Muslim, and there 
has been no violence, no bloodshed there; it is comparatively quiet, and, 
as the Governor-General said, if only there was in the north-west the same 
boundary force as in the north-east (the “ boundary force” being Mahatma 
Gandhi) we should probably have achicved completely peaceful transition. 
Bengal is a Province which has been the centre of political agitation in the 
past, where political assassinations took place, where there is no pretence 
at pursuing the path of democracy. Now there has been peace; I do not 
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say of the quality we would like, but it has been peace, and the contribu- 
tion which Mahatma Gandhi made stands out as unparalleled in the 
history of human civilization. But in the north-west what has really hap- 
pened is this acceptance, with the results, of crisis and incompatibility. 
The State of Pakistan was put forward, it has been said, because of the 
fear of ill-treatment of minorities; it was said that the Government of 
India wanted all Muslims to be outside India. We have some 40 millions 
of Muslims in India and it would be lunacy to try and put them outside— 
and our leaders are not lunatics. The Government does not want mass 
migration, but it was realized that with all the violence which had 
occurred in the past such migration became almost spontancous. It was 
difficult to stop it, and if there were people who did not want to live in 
India, and wanted to go to Pakistan, the Government desired to facilitate 
their departure, and there are perhaps two million people moving between 
the two States. It is probably the largest mass migration in history, and 
it is a migration which has taken place in the shortest period of time. 
When you remember that you will realize that the number of casualties 
and tragedies has been comparatively small. I do not want to minimize 
this aspect in the least, but we must look at facts. 

We had no machinery for dealing with a mass migration. we had no 
medicines, and we had no Army to help. From June to September every- 
thing was being partitioned and that partition affected the Army morc than 
anything else. The Indian Army was never designed for partition, tts 
units were mixcd in every possible way. We set up machinery for partition 
and onc hoped that it would work smoothly. There are those in this 
country who have criticized our leaders, the Government of this country, 
and the Governor-Gencral of India by saying that the speed of the settle- 
ment was one of the reasons for the troubles in which we are involved- - 
that is, that it would have been possible to bring about transition by 
stages. But one can always say that something clse would have been 
better. The idea of jumping a ditch in two stages does not work out: if 
you have any doubt about that, try it. You either jump or stand on one 
side. What does it prove? Not that we went too fast but we went too 
slow, and the partition was being speeded up so that by the beginning of 
next year the partition of the Army would be complete. 

On the whole, we have now established ordered government in Eastern 
Punjab; when we took over there was no government. There was this 
large problem of the refugees: it is a marvel how they have been brought 
over and disease on a large scale prevented. At one time it was thought 
that cholera would sweep the country, but the people were inoculated by 
doctors en route—on the road, in ox carts, and so on. In many other 
ways we looked after the people, and Indian people are not accustomed to 
live in camps. 

Neither the Government nor the people of India have introduced any 
communal violence or anti-Pakistan feelings. The Government of India 
have supplied vast quantities of medical supplies to Pakistan; we had the 
vaccines, they had not, and if there was cholera in Pakistan the physical 
frontier would not have stopped it. We supplied 1,600,000 units of 
cholera vaccine in October; we also supplied what relief was possible, and 
we are prepared to do so further. 
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KASHMIR 


That takes me to the problem of Kashmir, which is in everybody’s mind. 
Kashmir, like all other Indian States, is ruled by a Maharaja whose régime, 
unhappily, was not very popular with the people. Our relation with 
Kashmir State, prior to the present, was largely from outside; we were 
sympathetic to the people in the State who wanted constitutional reform, 
who wanted representative government, and wanted to take the dicta- 
torial powers from the Maharaja. The Prime Minister was a close friend 
of our Prime Minister. What happened in Kashmir was that the Maha- 
raja’s Government did not make up its mind for a long time to which 
Dominion it would accede. We did not put any pressure to bear upon 
them. It has been said that the Government of India put considerable 
pressure upon Kashmir; that is not so, but 1 will recite the facts to you as 
I know them. Our news about Kashmir was largely derived from the 
newspapers, our leaders wcre not allowed to go there; but we hoped that 
Kashmir would become part of India, as we hoped that Pakistan would 
become part of India. There was trouble in Kashmir, largely arising 
from the pressure of the pcople for democratic reform. The Maharaja’s 
administration was not responsive, and ultimately the Prime Minister 
resigned and a new Prime Minister was appointed, a former Judge of the 
High Court. 

As soon as he was appointed there was trouble in the State, and the 
Maharaja appealed to Pakistan to look into the matter. Events moved 
quickly, the commotion inside the State grew, and on October 22 groups 
of tribesmen from Abbottabad started moving into Kashmir. They have 
been called raiders, but if by “ raidcrs ” you mean cattle thieves that is not 
so. Kashmir experienced an invasion, largely consisting not of troops but 
an invasion carefully planned by men who had the aid of heavy arms. 

The Maharaja’s Government had asked the Government of India pre- 
viously not for military aid but for arms, and it has been said that the 
Government of India supplicd arms as against Pakistan. The facts are 
that the Pakistan Government, like us, had a standstill agreement with 
Kashmir with regard to economic trade, and they repudiated that agrce- 
ment; supplics to Kashmir were stopped and Kashmir was in difficulty. 
Then raiding started. Just before that the Maharaja's Government applied 
to the Government of India for the supply of arms. There is nothing 
Strange in that, because at that time the Government of India had sup- 
plics of arms and was the only means of supply other than smuggling. 
This request, therefore, was an ordinary routine process. The Government 
considered the application and nothing was done, no arms were sent and 
we took no part in the administration of affairs, nor did we intervene. On 
October 24 the Government of Kashmir was in a precarious position: its 
existence was menaced, its capital was threatened, and they again appealed 
to India for military aid. The Government of India considered the situa- 
tion. The Maharaja said: “I cannot expect India to come to my assist- 
ance unless I become part of India.” It was referred to the Cabinet, and 
on the 26th it was decided that military aid should be sent to Kashmir. 
It was not a minute too soon. If that aid had been later by five, six, or 
ten hours the city of Srinagar would have been sacked. Aid was sent, and 
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we have been criticized for sending Sikh troops to Kashmir. It is un- 
charitable and ungallant to criticize this. Who else could we have sent? 
Our Government sent for the Commander-in-Chief, General Lockhart, and 
he said: ‘“‘What can you send? The armies have been divided; you cannot 
send an army in bits and pieces.” There were only two units available, 
the Gurkhas and the Sikhs. The reason why we did not send the Gurkha 
regiments was because we did not want Britishers to be involved, and all 
the Gurkha regiments have British officers. The only ones Jeft were the 
Sikhs; the Sikhs were members of the Indian Army, and the Indian Army 
is a very well disciplined and cohesive force, and they carried out the 
operation very well indeed. Civilian transport came to our aid, and the 
gallantry of these troops, the co-operation we received from the people 
of Kashmir and the people whose territory had bcen invaded saved 
Kashmir from being destroyed. We have now reached the situation when 
militarily it may be said that the raiders are for the most part out of 
Kashmir. 

We are continually asked what will happen now, and I will say that 
although legally an application for the accession of Kashmir was received 
we have not accepted it until we were sure that we had the support of the 
people. The application must come, in fact. from the Maharaja on the 
one part, and from the people’s organization on the other. Consequently, 
as soon as peace Is obtained, the future of Kashmir will be decided by the 
people themsclves; but the Government of India is not prepared to with- 
draw its troops picmaturely, because that will be an act of betrayal. As 
soon as the raiders are out of the terrhoty we shall withdraw. ‘The pcople 
who can assist us are the people of Pakistan because the tribes have come 
over Pakistan territory. Ejitbe: the Pakistan Government is not in a posi- 
tion to stop armies going across their territory or they are not willing to 
do so; In neither case is the position very satisfactory. If armies can pass 
over neighbouring territory we must stay there; we are not prepared to 
see the populaticn murdered. It was a raiding army perpetrating acts of 
cruclty on the pcople. and having undertaken this responsibility we shall 
not withdraw until our mission ts completed. Our Government has given 
the pledge not meicly to the Pakistan Government, noi merely to Kashmir, 
but to the world. that we shall not regard the accession of Kashmir as 
pernaneuat until it is confirmed by the people, and an election or a plebis- 
cite will be conducted under pioper auspices. I would like to say that 
neither our Government nor our Icaders have departed from the high 
standards which have been set up. 


INDIA’S FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


This may make one feel that all that happens in India is war, but what 
it is important to realize is that vast schemes of industrial expansion, of 
economic advancement, of education and hygienic projects are going on in 
spite of the difficulties, in spite of our severe financial position. People 
say that we have a lot of money here, but it is no use having money 
owing to us if we cannot collect it. The world position affects us all; we 
are in the severe position that we are about 4 million tons short in our 
food grains. We can get 2 million tons and tighten our belts, but we have 
to obtain that 2 million tons. We are told that there is a food shortage 
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in the world; we are trying to obtain what we need, and by administration, 
organization, and careful rationing we have probably just passed the 
danger of stark famine; but what will happen next year we do not know. 
We have had a bad harvest, the new harvest will be pooled into the ration- 
ing system, but what our position will be in two or three months we do 
not know. We hope for the goodwill of the grain-producing countries. 
Vast schemes of expansion are taking place which in three or four years 
will bring under cultivation some 20 million acres of land, which will 
produce 2 or 3 million tons of food and some millions of kilowatts of 
electricity for power. Some of these projects are the biggest in the world, 
and none of them have been stopped; the advancement of elementary 
education has not been stopped; other schemes of reform have not been 
stopped, they are all going forward. 

This vast expansion which is taking place will transform the face of 
India if she can have internal peace for a short time. Peace is the prime 
necessity for us and in our relations with the outside world; relying on 
wise leadership of our people we have demonstrated, as far as we can, our 
determination to pursue the path of peace and to use all those factors in 
the world which make for harmony. We recognize that a year ago we 
could have sheltered ourselves behind our slogans, now we have to take 
every occasion to say that the desire of the Government of India is to live 
in peace with its neighbouring territorics. We have departed from the 
practice of having our troops scattered in different places, we have with- 
drawn our troops from the Middle East, thanks to the co-operation of His 
Majesty’s Government. Since then we have tried to think in the moral 
way, in the administration we seek to extend our support and our 
solidarity to the peoples of this land. Emancipation is part and parcel of 
freedom and. if those who should would stand with us, there would not be 
the conditions which will hinder peace in our part of the world. People 
say that India wants to play off one part of the world against the other, 
but we have seen enough of the occupation of people’s territories by 
others and we do not want to see someone else taking their place; we want 
to see the people come into their own, but people can come into their own 
only by themselves. We should extend our aid and sympathy and prevent 
ourselves being used as pawns in the game. That is the policy we are 
following. 


INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 


Lastly, there is the question of our relations with this country. There 
is no use disguising the fact that there has been conflict between previous 
British Governments and Indian nationalists, but even at the worst we 
have always said that our quarrel was with the system and—quite unique 
in history—there has been no murder or violence against nationals in this 
country. I think you are sufficiently grown up to recognize that what we 
were fighting was the system; what we are trying to achieve is a new 
system, and so far as the nationals of this country are concerned they will 
find India more friendly on a mutual basis of trust and confidence and 
respect than in the past. Our Prime Minister has announced in no un- 
mistakable manner that the desire of the Government of India is to live in 
peace with the rest of the world. 
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This is the general set-up in India. I have made this talk elementary 
and not laid myself open to criticism by quoting figures. Perhaps with 
these few observations I may sit down. 


LorpD PETHICK-LAWRENCE’S VIEWS 


The CHAIRMAN said that later in the proceedings there would be an 
opportunity to pass a formal vote of thanks to the High Commissioner 
for what he had said, but he would like to express his own thanks for his 
very frank, candid, and simple talk upon some of the problems which 
were confronting his country today. They were not easy problems. 
When a new government was formed it had very often certain lines of 
conduct clearly marked in its own mind which it would pursue, and it 
was confronted at the very outset by a large number of very special prob- 
lems, some of which it should perhaps have foreseen, some of which it 
could not possibly have foreseen. What had been said about the prob- 
lems which confronted India was according to what happened when a 
new government came into being, and this must be taken into account 
before one began to judge. 

It was only fair to point out that at the outset of the careers of the 
Indian and Pakistan Governments the administrative machine was least 
fully developed, and it was with the utmost difficulty that they could carry 
through the ordinary affairs of government; and it was particularly 
hard when, in addition to that, they had problems of exceptional gravity 
and difficulty to contend with. This had been the case undoubtedly, 
because even though some disturbances might have been expected, no 
one in India or in this country anticipated the extent and gravity of the 
problem which had unfolded itself. He would only say further, that he 
had confidence that the very wise men who were in control in India (and 
he would put Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, and Liaquat Ali 
Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, amongst the wise men of the 
world at the present time), who were men of great courage and deter- 
mination, would take a sound sensible line to meet the exigencies which 
had arisen. Great as the difficulties were, serious as were the troubles 
which, unhappily, still had to be got under control, he believed that there 
was a great future for India and that we should live to see a very great 
and new country arising as part of the great resurgence of Asia and as 
part of the settlement, an honourable settlement, which the speaker de- 
manded. The utmost goodwill pervaded the people of this country to- 
wards India, and he would commend the speech to which they had 
listened to the audience for consideration. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence very much regretted that owing to an important 
debate in the House of Lords he would have to leave the meeting at that 
point. At his request 


Mr. GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P., then took the chair. 
Sir LANCELOT GRAHAM Said that the last thing He would wish to do 


would be to be combative or aggressive in any way. He was immensely 
impressed by the skill and the complete lack of combativeness, the ad- 
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mirable balance with which the speaker set out his thoughts. If he might 
be accused of having an opinion of his own after having been in the 
country for forty years and leaving it most reluctantly, he would say that 
it was a matter of profound disappointment that India was not already 
on the way to being a single, united, self-governing sovereign country. 
Most inspiring to him was the White Paper of May 16, 1946, and he had 
never ceased to regret that that Cabinet Plan had not been implemented. 
Where the fault lay it was impossible to say, but he well remembered 
that in 1942 or 1943, before he left India, in Delhi he was speaking to a 
very wise Hindu and he said to him: ‘“‘ Now do you believe, you and I 
who know Jinnah very well—do you really believe that Jinnah wants 
Pakistan?”’ And he said, “ No,” and added that what Jinnah wanted was 
such a generous gift from the majority community that he would be able 
to say: “ Here is the result of my pressing for Pakistan. I] have got you 
a balance in your favour; you will have a fair and equal chance in a 
united India.”” The speaker believed that that could have been done. 
He thought they had allowed themselves to be rushed into this distress- 
ing partition of India. 

The problems which had arisen out of the partition of India were far 
more grave, far more difficult of solution,’than would have been the 
problem of holding India together. Nonc the Iess, he thought it was a 
little grasping for India to retain the name “ India.” He would like to 
find the right name for the Dominion of India, but they must not take 
the risk of disqualifying themselves from membership of the United 
Nations Organization. 


Sir Henry TwynamM said that he hoped he would prove to be cqually 
non-combative with the lecturer and the previous speaker, although he 
might have to introduce a critical note. He yielded to no one in his 
felicitations to the people of both India and Pakistan in that they had 
achieved freedom from foreign rule, but the criticism he would make was 
as to the manner of the British leaving India, and he wondered whether 
we could not have made a better bundabust. On the one hand there 
was too much eagerness to get rid of responsibility, and with it the neces- 
sity for maintaining law and order, and on the other hand there was 
perhaps too much eagerness to obtain power irrespective of the feeling 
among the masses. 

This independence of India and Pakistan had been achieved at a 
dreadful cost. He did not want to recapitulate figures, but the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan put the figure of Muslim refugees in the neigh- 
bourhood of five millions, and possibly there was a similar number of 
people who wanted to take refuge in Hindustan. It was not merely a 
question of transfer of population—many of these people were men who 
had served honourably in two wars—and neither the Secretary of State, nor 
possibly the negotiators on the Congress side, paid sufficient attention to 
the problem of the masses. It was not the intelligentsia who had suffered, 
or if they had it was only in a small way; it was the cultivator, the 
semindar, who had suffered so greatly. 

He would point out a few of the great difficulties which confronted 
these new Dominions, and he would quote largely from Pandit Nehru. 
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In a speech at Delhi he said that there were grave dangers, internal and 
external. When he (the speaker) had the privilege of meeting Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence in India, he said to Lord Wavell that he hoped that 
the Cabinet delegation were not going to put India back into the 
eighteenth century. Pandit Nehru said that if people continued to take 
the law into their own hands the result would be absolute anarchy of the 
type which followed the fall of the Mogul Empire—very much the same 
line of thought. He stated in the same speech that “this transfer of 
power, or what has followed it, has resulted in India’s economy being 
completely destroyed for the time being.” 


Mr. GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P., speaking from the Chair, said that this 
had been one of the most interesting afternoons he had ever spent at an 
East India Association meeting. He believed that the two meetings 
addressed by the respective High Commissioners would prove to be his- 
toric in the history of the Association. He suspected that the High Com- 
missioner came with a feeling of suspicion towards the Association. He 
said that it had not always been connected in his mind with friendship for 
India, but he, the chairman, had not always associated the High Commis- 
sioner with friendship for this country. They should both admit that they 
were wrong. It was indeed always difficult to see everything from another 
person’s point of view. 

The High Commissioner’s speech was the speech of a statesman, and 
if it was an example of an unprepared speech he hoped that no more 
addresses to be given before the Association would be written. A new 
start must be made on a basis of goodwill, and he begged the High Com- 
missioner to believe that every member of the Association, and every 
citizen of this country, had nothing but goodwill towards India. He 
could speak for the Conservative Party in saying that that goodwill was 
as deeply shared by that party as by any other party in the country. 
Certain men in public life spoke with great vehemence, but this did not 
mean an evil heart. India had to be convinced of the goodwill of this 
country, and he believed that the High Commissioner was beginning to 
share that conviction. 

How could India be helped? How could Great Britain show that she 
was not jealous of the power given to India? These were the sorts of 
question which he would expect the High Commissioner to answer. He 
would expect that in the fulfilment of his high office he would mix with 
all sections of political opinion and tell them how they could help. If we 
had made mistakes, we had also given much. By the tenor of his speech 
he believed that the High Commissioner was a statesman, with a states- 
man’s mind, and that he would represent to his own country the great 
fund of affection towards India from this country. The speaker had 
always maintained that there was an affinity between what one might 
call the Indian outlook on life and the British outlook on life. The two 
nations seemed to be almost the only countries in the Eurasian continent 
where standards of decency and kindliness were accepted. He wondered 
what other country in the world could send an ambassador to this country 
who would make the same sort of speech with the same sort of assump- 
tion of community of ideas. He was indeed hopeful that the High Com- 
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missioner would report back to his own Prime Minister and Government 
that in the East India Association India had nothing but friends. Most 
of its members had served India in the past under a different dispensa- 
tion, but all were anxious to help India in the future under the new 
arrangements. 


Mr. TAYAB SHAIKH Said that he was an Indian national and presented 
a point of view apart from that of the Congress Party. Mr. Menon had 
made a very admirable point when he stated that he did not wish to die 
for his country but wished to live for it. If he should look at the Indian 
papers, however, he would find that the sentiments expressed by the 
Congress leaders were contrary to the wishes expressed that afternoon. 
The Deputy Chief of Staff of the Indian Army, when he was in London 
on October 28, said India must have a strong army now; it was no use 
talking of non-violence. The Deputy Prime Minister of India said in 
Patiala on October 22: “‘ We cannot act in a manner now which will de- 
grade the sword which we will wield when the right time comes when 
you can use your sword to your heart’s content.”” There was the de- 
claration of Mahatma Gandhi on Kashmir on October 29 in Delhi, when 
he stated that he thought it was night for the Indian Government to rush 
troops to Srinagar. 

He wished to draw attention to these statements because what the 
High Commissioner had said was very nice, but the leaders in the Indian 
Government had something else to say and were working up the people 
of his country for a period of war in which the common man, the man 
who worked in the field and the factory, would be sacrificed. 

The High Commissioner mentioned the expansion schemes, but Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, an accepted expert, pointed out in a recent book that the 
Bombay Plan was advocated by the industrialists of India, and that it 
would increase the poverty of the masses and would not increase their 


prosperity. 


Mr. MENON, in reply, thanked the Chairman (Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, 
M.P.) and Lord Pethick-Lawrence for their kind remarks. The last 
speaker pointed to very fundamental factors in the understanding of 
India which were also reflected in the remarks of previous speakers. It 
was impossible to look both ways at once: human affairs must be 
governed by facts as they were, and the function of the civilized human 
being was to adapt his environment to his social desires and ideas. He 
would not enter into the controversy as expressed by some of the speakers, 
but the record of the Congress Party would bear examination, and to 
those who would charge it with the betrayal of the masses he would say 
that that was a political commonplace. The main issue with regard to 
India was that she had ceased to be an isolated national community. 
What happened there in the way of turmoil, famine, or deployment of 
forces had become a matter of concern to the rest of the world. India 
did not ask to be put in the middle of the Indian Ocean, but she was 
there, and this placed great responsibilities on India. He would make 
no apologies for saying that India must have an army because she was 
committed under the Charter of the United Nations to make a contribu- 
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tion to the defence of peace, and had not undertaken that committment 
lightheartedly. 

The Major-General was misquoted; he was speaking to a body of 
students about the army in a free country, and he said that he must have 
a good disciplined army, which was probably the ambition of every 
eneral. 

: As for the remainder of the debate, he was very grateful for a sympa- 
thetic hearing, and, so far as the future of India was concerned, she would 
follow what was fundamentally the particular Indian policy, the service 
of her people. If it was said that the Indian Government was going 
after this or that, that was incorrect; their desire was the service of the 
population. India would always be India. When Burma was separated 
some people went away; there were parts of India today which were 
parts of Afghanistan, but these political transformations did not affect 
India and he made no apologies for that. 

India had some very big economic problems; she looked to the world 
for the supply of capital necessary for the increase of the productivity of 
the country, and that would be used for the increase in sum total of 
human happiness in the world. Indians did not feel that they had a 
special mission in the world, that they would not make mistakes, that the 
picture was a rosy one; but they knew there were these tremendous prob- 
lems. They were conscious of them, part of them were the creation of 
history, but with a people who had faith in the country which gave them 
birth they would march forward to prosperity, not only in the interests 
of their own people but of the rest of the world. 


Sir JEREMY RAISMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Krishna Menon 
for his talk. A large number of those present had spent their lives in 
trying to build up in India something which would be of value long after 
the power had passed from British to Indian hands. He would be a fool 
who, having entered the Service within the last thirty years, did not realize, 
expect, and hope that the day would come when India would take charge 
of her own affairs. There was thus, on the last generation of administra- 
tors, a special responsibility which was not merely a matter of keeping 
the machinery working but of trymg to look into the future and trying 
to provide that flexibility and adaptability to the needs of the coming 
years which could be foreseen. What had happened had been something 
infinitely more drastic than anyone could have anticipated, but one still 
hoped that something which was built up by one’s humble efforts into 
the administration of India would withstand the stresses of the next few 
years and assist her to emerge in all her glory as the India which they all 
hoped to see. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ARTS OF INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


RECEPTION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


By Lapy HarToG 


Ir was a very happy suggestion that the East India Association, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and the Royal India Society should combine to 
give a joint Reception in celebration of the opening of the Exhibition at 
the Royal Academy of the Art of India and Pakistan, which is to remain 
open until the end of February. As a consequence, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 8, some five hundred members of the three societies and their friends 
spent a memorable evening at Burlington House. In the absence in 
Australia of Lord Scarbrough, president of two of the three organizations 
concerned, the guests were received by Lord Zetland, by Lady Scar- 
brough, and by Mr. R. A. Butler, M.p. Some of those responsible for 
the arrangement of the Exhibition were also present, including Sir Richard 
Winstedt, chairman of the deputation of selectors of exhibits, and the 
secretary to the Royal Academy, Sir Walter Lamb. 

The company was enabled to see the Exhibition under the most pleasant 
conditions. From the moment that one entered it through the circular 
hall, with the bull capital of Asoka as centre-piece and magnificent Mogul 
carpets draping the walls, one heard on all sides expressions of delight 
both at the beauty of the exhibits and the artistry with which they are 
displayed. 

The guests wandered through the spacious galleries, commenting on 
the ingenious lighting effects, and lingering where their different tastes 
attracted them most. For many it was Room I, where are to be seen 
some of the marvels of prehistoric India from Harappa and Mohenjodaro, 
delicate seals, pottery, and jewellery, as well as massive sculpture of a 
later date nearer the beginning of the Christian era. For others it was 
Gallery VJ, with the beautiful dancing Sivas from South India; for others, 
again, the Greco-Buddhist sculptures, or the Mogul and Rajput paint- 
ings, the jades and enamel work of the seventeenth century, or the re- 
minders of the days of the East India Company. 

Most popular of all was the Long Gallery, where sculptures of the 
classic period of the Guptas are ranged round the walls; but it must be 
confessed that the main attraction here was the refreshment buffet in the 
middle. If anyone had come to spend the evening in serious study he 
would have found it hard to devote his whole attention to the exhibits, 
for at every turn one met old friends, familiar faces one had perhaps not 
seen for years. After all, this was a social occasion, all the more wel- 
come in these days of austerity when such gatherings are few and far 
between. 

Too soon the extinguishing of the lights in one gallery after another 
informed the company in unmistakable terms that the evening’s enjoy- 
ment was at an cnd. There must have been few who left without the 
determination that this should be only one of many visits, and that they 
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must not fail to tell their friends that here is an Exhibition on no account 
to be missed. Never before, indeed, has there been the opportunity even 
in India, let alone in Europe, of seeing assembled under one roof so fine 
a collection, illustrative as it is of the richness and beauty of the arts of 
India and Pakistan over a period covering more than four hundred 
centuries. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE INDIA 
By BRIGADIER J. G. SMYTH, V.C., M.C. 


““So Time is o’er kind, 
To all that be, 
Ordains us e’en as blind, 
As bold as she: 
That in our very death, 
And burial sure, 
Shadow to shadow, well! persuaded, saith, 
“See how our works endure!’ ” 
KIPLING. 


GOoD-BYES are always sad. And the departure of British troops from 
India, which should be completed by the end of 1947, cannot fail to 
evoke nostalgic memories of the long tradition of service of the British 
soldier in that country. 

Field-Marshal Auchinleck’s “ Order of the Day ” to British troops leav- 
ing India is a historic document which is rightly given a place of honour 
on the next page of the AsIATIC RFview. Field-Marshal Auchinleck is the 
last of a great line of Commanders-in-Chief, and as the pages of history 
turn over we can, for a moment, look back on the history of British 
troops in India which is not the least fair page in our island story. 

The “ Army in India,” which has comprised both British troops 
stationed in India and the units of the Indian Army proper, has existed in 
form, though not in name, for nearly 300 years. But the first regiment of 
the British Army proper to land in India was the 39th Foot, now the Ist 
Battalion the Dorsetshire Regiment. This battalion landed in 1754 and 
has as its motto “ Primus in Indis.” The next reinforcements were three 
further battalions, which arrived in 1761, and the British Army was 
further increased by four more battalions in 1783 and five more battalions 
and one cavalry regiment in 1792. For some time after this the strength 
of the British Army was not greatly increased until the Indian Mutiny. 
After the Mutiny a number of the battalions of the Company’s army 
were taken over by the British Army in 1858. 

In 1911 the actual strength of the “Army in India” was just over 
350,000, made up of 114,885 British troops and 239,769 Indian—or, 
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Deinhi. 


Os Pn gn 1947 


Nearly two hundred years have passed since British soldiers 
first came to India. There are but few of the many corps and 
regiments of the British Army which have not played their part 
in war and in peace in building up what eventually became the 
Empire of India under the British Crown. 


This Empire of India has now come to an end and its place 
has been taken by two new member states of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to be known as India and Pakistan. These 
two new States will be fully independent and responsible for 
their own defence and for law and order within their own borders. 


This great change means that there is no longer any need 
in this country as a whole for units of the British Army or the 
Hat begs Air Force to form part of the Armed Forces of the two new 
States. 


During the long sojourn of the British Army in India, it 
has always served in peace and fought in war alongside its 
comrades of the Indian Army drawn from all parts of this vast 
country. This partnership has been a close and glorious one 
and nae gsven birth to a great mutual respect and a warm 
friendship between the two Armies, which reached its zenith, 
perhaps, in the hard school of the last war - the greatest of 
all wars. 


The Royal Air Force, also, in the shorter period of its 
stay in India, has given of its best in war and in peace to 
raise and shape the Royal Indian Air Force. Both air forces 
fighting side by side in Burma proved that they too had become 
true comrades in arms. 


You, who are now about to leave these shores, will, in 
your going, bring to an end the long and famous story of the 
British Army in India and the shorter but equally creditable 
connection of the Royal Air Force with this country. You 
have been worthy representatives of those that have gone before 
you and you may go in the knowledge that your comrades of the 
Indian Army and the Royal Indian Air Foreé will not forget you, 
or the trials and dangers you have faced together. You, for 
your part, will, I am sure, remember them as great fighters and 
staunch friends. 


You have deserved well of this country and its peoples. 
In the name of its fighting men, I wish you Godspeed. 


Lol 


é™M. 
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roughly, one British to two Indian, which was the proportion kept for 
many years. 

In 1914 the first British Territorial contingent landed in Bombay to 
release regular formations for service in France. I can well remember 
passing this great array of transports in the Indian Ocean as my own 
Indian battalion, the 15th Sikhs (now the 2nd Royal Battalion 11th Sikh 
Regiment), steamed in the opposite direction en route to France with the 
Lahore Division of the Indian Expeditionary Force. The infantry 
brigades of that historic Expeditionary Force—and of nearly all subse- 
quent Indian contingents—-each included one British battalion. All the 
artillery of the Army in India, with the exception of mountain artillery. 
was British—and it remained so until the second World War of 1939-45. 

During the last ten years the number of British infantry battalions in 
India has steadily decreased. There were forty-three in April, 1938, 
thirty in June, 1939, and only nineteen in August, 1947. But the strength 
of British artillery regiments remained at the equivalent of about five 
field regiments plus other units, such as heavy and A.A. batterics. The 
sea and air defence of India and naval and R.A.F. support to Indian con- 
tingents and armies in the field have, of course, been almost entirely 
British. 

So the men of many races went to make up once of the finest experi- 
ments in international defence that the world has yet seen. Throughout 
two world wars and in numcrous small wars and frontier expeditions 
British and Indian units have fought shoulder to shoulder in a common 
cause and in complete comradeship and trust in one another. Never has 
this comradeship been closer than in the last war, when they fought 
together for freedom from German and Japanese aggression. I believe 
that the bonds of friendship and trust forged between British and Indian 
troops over the years will endure long after the withdrawal of British 
forces from India has become an accomplished fact. 

During my own thirty years of active military service in India I was 
privileged to meet, and serve with, four of the greatest British Com- 
manders-in-Chief in Indian history. The first was the greatest of all- - 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts—- and the visit he paid to his beloved Indian 
troops in France led to his immediate death. 


“ Three hundred mile of cannon spoke 
When the Master-Gunner died. 


He passed to the very sound of the guns: 
But, before his eyes grew dim, 

He had seen the faces of the sons 

Whose sires had served with him.” 


The second was Lord Rawlinson, of 4th Army fame, who went to India 
after World War I; he also died in harness. The third was Lord Bird- 
wood, as popular with his men as the immortal “Bobs of Kandahar.” 
And, fourthly, Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, the last of a long 
line of British Commanders-in-Chief and worthy to be ranked with the 
greatest. 
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The British soldier may well be proud of his achievements in India and 
of the many battleficlds of the world on which he has fought with his 
Indian fellows. I have watched him with admiration rise superior to 
every form of vicissitude and patiently bear conditions which used to be 
a good deal worse than they are to-day. The cemeteries in any Indian 
cantonment bear witness to those who fell a victim to the trials and hard- 
ships of the country. They died young and lie buried under the hard 
tropical sky. The bones of British soldiers killed in action with Indian 
formations lie buried, too, in the neat, well-cared-for cemeteries of 
France, Belgium, and Gallipoli, and are scattered over the sands of the 
desert and the dark hillsides of the Indian frontier. The tolerance, 
humour, and good behaviour of the British soldier in India—far removed 
as he was from his women folk and all the amenities of life at home— 
have been beyond all praise. In leaving India at last he may truly look 
back on a task well done; he played his part in giving the peoples of 
India a hundred years of unbroken internal peace and in adding another 
scroll to the proud record of the British Army. 

The old India has become the two new Dominions of Pakistan and 
India, and we wish them God-speed. But, in case of need, the British 
soldier will be ready once more to stand beside them as he stood beside 
the old India he served so well. 


THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN 
By DuNcAN CROW 


THE economic consequences of Indian partition are still at the formative 
Stage, as was shown by the High Commissioner, Mr. Habib Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola, in the paper read to the East India Association in November 
(see page 28), to which this article may be regarded as supplementary. 
For this reason it is an act of some temerity to entitle an article “ The 
Economy of Pakistan” at the present time. After only a few months of 
independent existence it would be too much to expect even a politically 
untroubled country to have its economy cut and dried in a series of 
accurate figures and detailed plans. And at the moment the political 
incubus over Pakistan and India is reaching such proportions that the 
energies of most high Pakistan officials are, of necessity, being partially 
diverted from the business of turning their country into a sound and work- 
able concern. That the word “ partially ” is used advisedly it is the pur- 
pose of this article to show. 

Another point to be remembered 1s that, although the political division 
of India is virtually complete—with the exception of Kashmir and Hydera- 
bad—there is still a vast and unravelled economic nexus joining the two 
countries, which, indeed, can never be completely severed without dis- 
tress to both parties, and much of which has been “frozen ”’ for the next 
few months by the standstill agreements. Nor is the work of the arbitral 
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tribunal complete by any means; in fact, it may be said hardly to have 
started. This tribunal was set up under Section 9 of the Indian Independ- 
ence Act to adjudicate on matters arising out of partition. Among the 
matters in respect of which references can be made to the tribunal are the 
amount of assets and liabilities to the transferred to Pakistan when the 
Reserve Bank of India ceases to be the bank of issue for Pakistan: the 
apportionment of expenses incurred under the authority of the Joint 
Defence Council; the division of current earnings of foreign exchange, 
including the releases from All-India’s sterling balances in the United 
Kingdom; and the division of assets and liabilities within the partitioned 
Provinces. 

Several detailed estimates have already been made of the probable 
economic effects of partition, but it is still too early to be dogmatic about 
them. The two best-known arc those based on Mr. G. D. Birla’s figures 
and published in The Times Review of Industry July, 1947), and those 
published in the Financial Times of October 28 in the article entitled 
“Crisis in India and Pakistan.” Both estimates contain sections on the 
location of industries, agricultural and food resources, and mineral re- 
sources. The Birla estimates are based on 1939-40 figures, and as a result 
the Financial Times’ figures show a larger number of industrial installa- 
tions in both countries, although, of course, the proportion is preponder- 
antly in India’s favour. 

Nor do the two sets of figures agree in any particular as far as agricul- 
tural and food resources are concerned. The balance remains roughly 
the same, but there are some striking changes. The Birla figures for wheat 
acreage show India 4,200,000, Pakistan 2,785,000. The Financial Times, 
however, gives the corresponding figures as 24,494,648 and 9,646,607. 
Rice acreage shows a similar vast increase. 

For the mineral resources of the two countries both sets of figures are 
in complete agreement except in respect of India’s coal. This shows an 
increase from 25,080,000 to 52,079,802 tons. Pakistan’s coal resources 
are small—approximately 198,000 tons—and it has been variously esti- 
mated that she would need to import between 2 and 3 million tons annu- 
ally to run her railways and her industries, when these have been further 
developed. 

Pakistan, however, has enormous resources for hydro-electric power, 
provided that Kashmir becomes an integral part of the country, and the 
beginnings have been made in an extensive programme of oil prospecting. 

Though it is wellnigh impossible to find any thoroughly reliable figures 
upon which to work, the main pattern of Pakistan’s economy is clear. It 
is of a country predominantly agricultural, much poorer than India in all 
mineral resources except chromite (of which she mines 22,000 tons annu- 
ally), and with only the rudiments of an industrial system. But it should 
be remembered that although it is not possible to find minerals where 
there are none—and there is undoubtedly much undiscovered mineral 
wealth in the country—it is abundantly possible to increase agricultural 
acreage and yields by modern technical methods and to build the factories 
which will balance the country’s economy. 

While mass migrations continue and such incidents as the recent resig- 
nation of the Hindu majority of the Sind Textile Importers Association 
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occur, the paper designs of economic planners may well be nullified. For 
this reason it is perhaps better to judge the viability of Pakistan’s economy 
by glancing at what is actually happening rather than by crystal-gazing 
into theoretical surveys. 


When Pakistan came into being on August 15 she found herself with 
almost no industries located in the two areas of the sub-continent which 
she inherited. East Pakistan consisted mainly of the jute and paddy 
fields of East Bengal and Sylhet; the jute found its way to the mills of 
Calcutta, where the great business of manufacturing and marketing it was 
carried out to the total exclusion of Chittagong. now the main port of 
East Pakistan. Not a single jute mill was to be found within the 
Pakistan borders. West Pakistan was the home of the farmer and 
small shopkeeper: it embraced the great wheat belts of the Punjab and 
Sind; together with its rice and pulses it was reasonably called “the 
granary of India.” Its function under British rule was not to sprout fac- 
torics but corn, and thus its inhabitants concentrated not on finding steel 
and coal, but on turning desert into crop-growing fields by means of con- 
sidcrable irrigation schemes. 

Agriculturally Pakistan is rich in wheat, rice, cotton, and jute. East 
Bengal and Sylhet have approximately half their cultivated acreage sown 
in rice; West Punjab and Sind, as well as producing rice, should normally 
be self-sufficient in wheat. East Pakistan is a rice-consuming area 
which docs not grow sufficient for its needs, but this deficit is met by 
West Pakistan in the shape of rice surpluses from West Punjab and 
Sind. In normal years this surplus is in the region of 120,000 tons, but 
this year it is estimated that West Pakistan’s total rice surpluses will 
be about 75,000 tons, 30.000 tons of which are earmarked for East Bengal. 

West Punjab and Sind grow large quantities of wheat, and in previous 
years their surpluses (normally 100,000 tons) were exported—chiefly to 
India. This year the failure of the monsoon in the west, the Punjab riots. 
and the vast interchange of population, have all contributed to poor har- 
vests, and the result is that Pakistan has been forced not only to impose 
food restrictions but also to refuse to export any food grains till April, 
1948. Thus it seems likely that West Pakistan's wheat crop this year 
will be required for home consumption, while much of her rice crop will 
be welcomed by East Bengal, which is facing a serious shortage owing to 
the severe flooding during recent months. 

Bengal produces 80 per cent. of the jute grown in the sub-continent, 
and as nearly all this is in East Bengal, Pakistan has well over two-thirds 
of the continent’s jute crop. The total area under jute in 1946 in East 
Pakistan was over 1,000,000 acres, compared with about 500,000 acres 
in the Indian Dominion. This year it is estimated that the area under 
jute cultivation in Pakistan is over 2,000.000 acres, which is expected to 
yield over 8,000,000 bales (a bumper crop), against last year’s estimated 
production of 5,500,000 bales from 1,500,000 acres. 

Punjab and Sind, as well as being wheat and rice producers, grow much 
of Pakistan’s high-grade cotton, the estimated acreage of which is 1-6 
million acres. This year the Government of Pakistan is endeavouring to 
sell 1,500,000 bales of cotton to Britain, the United States, China, and 
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India in order to obtain machinery, etc., essential for the large-scale de- 
velopments planned by Pakistan. The value of this cotton is estimated 
at 45 crores of rupees (£33.750,000). 

Conversely, the number of the Dominion’s industries is very small when 
related to Pakistan’s population of some 70,000,000 people. All estimates 
are agreed that Pakistan has no jute mills, no iron and steel works, and no 
paper works. The Financial Times has recently credited her with fifteen 
cotton mills, fifteen sugar mills. eight factories concerned with the manu- 
facture of cement and pottery, and five glass works. 

Although confronted with almost insuperable administrative problems 
the Government has already started to augment its flimsy industrial legacy. 
Under Mr. K. B. Khan it has set up a Directorate-Gencral of Industries 
and Disposals, which is to procure, control, and allocate all available 
stores, dircct the activities of the Iron and Steel Controller and the Coal 
Commissioner, maintain a list of all approved contractors, and control 
the imports of machine tools and non-ferrous metals. The Government 
is understood to be tentatively planning to nationalize all basic industries 
and to have a large part in the launching of new ones. The Iron and 
Stecl Controller is reported to have made plans for extensive prospecting 
for iron ore. 

Sind may be expectcd to be the future home of Pakistan’s industry and 
trade, and the recent Blue Book which its Provincial Government has 
issued is of special interest. It contains the details of a Five-Year Plan 
(1947-52), one of the main features of which is a plan for the erection of 
trading estates to assist industrialists in the erection of their factories. 
The Sind Government has decided to start a number of such estates, which 
will be run by an organization called Sind Industrial Trading Estates, Ltd., 
part of whose capital will be subscribed by the Government. Alrcady one 
has been started at Mauripur under the control of Colonel Beck, the 
English Industrial Development Officer of the Sind Government. He re- 
cently stated that a factory for the manufacture of prefabricated houses 
is to be erected on it, if plans in conjunction with the British Board of 
Trade materialize. It is, however, as yet awaiting the power to drive its 
machinery. The Sind Government has further issued an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the export of machinery. 

In East Bengal the Pakistan Government has made it clear that it does 
not intend to allow the products of the jute ficlds to fall entirely into the 
hands of the Calcutta business men. The Finance Minister and Sir Archi- 
bald Rowlands, lent by the British Treasury to the Pakistan Government 
as its financial adviser, have already been discussing the industrial position 
of the Province with members of its Government, and Mr. Nazimuddin, 
its Premicr, is to confer further with the Pakistan Government in Karachi. 
Foremost of the points under discussion is bound to be the development 
of Chittagong, and it is significant that already reports have been received 
of proposals to erect jute mills in the town. 

Similarly, the cotton grown in Pakistan, at present far exceeding the 
capacity of the Pakistan mills, is to be spun and woven. Six mills are to 
be erected in East Pakistan; twenty are to be erected in West Paki- 
stan. The textile mill on the Sind Trading Estate recently had its 
foundation stone laid by Mr. Jinnah; it will cover 32 acres and will pro- 
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duce 30,000 yards of cloth per day. These plans will make Pakistan en- 
tirely self-sufficient in cotton piece-goods, as two-thirds of the spindles 
involved will be used for spinning yarns for coarse cloth for the poorer 
population. 

Perhaps one of the most important industrial projects in Pakistan is the 
proposed shipyard to be built at Karachi: 156,604 sq. yards, together with 
85,000 sq. yards for storage, have been leased by the Karachi Port Trust 
for 99 years for the construction of the shipyard. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment has made a £4,000,000 contract with the Clydebank shipbuilding 
firm of John Brown to construct the shipyard, which is to produce 10,000- 
to 15,000-ton vessels. This project is being financed by the Hyderabad 
Construction Company, and it is expected to be about two years before it 
will start producing ships. 

Such, then, are the buoys to which this new country hopes to anchor its 
economy. That they have been placed in waters as yet too shallow for 
the big ships of industry to reach is due to the nature of Pakistan’s legacy. 
None can say that her past has been formed with industrial efficiency. 
But now the tide is changing, and history is being written up and down 
the thousand-mile length of the Dominion on the Indus. 


THE STATES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
ADVANCES TOWARDS RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


MANIFESTLY the accession of the majority of the States to the Dominion 
of India is bound, sooner or later, to affect their political structures. It is 
truc that the terms of accession include explicit assurances that the Govern- 
ment of India will abstain from direct interference in the domestic affairs 
of the States, nor is there any reason to doubt that these assurances were 
entirely sincere and will be adhered to as far as circumstances permit. 
Governments, however, are themselves often dominated by events beyond 
their own control, and that subordination to circumstance is particularly 
evident today in relation to the newly established—and at present some- 
what unstable—Governments of India and Pakistan, whose initial rela- 
tions are so unhappy and at present threaten to deteriorate further rather 
than to conform to Dominion standards. 

On present indications, indeed, it is evident that cither these two so- 
called Dominions—the first units in the British Commonwealth to rest 
on a communal basis—must come closer together or they will drift farther 
and farther apart. A complete reunion has ceased to be regarded, even 
by Congress leaders, as within the range of practical statesmanship. As 
I have remarked before, a river of blood now separates India and Pakistan, 
and that frontier is permanent. In the Punjab about six million people— 
three million on each side—have been evacuated; not only the greatest 
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mass migration of the present century in any continent but the most 
bloodstained. Admittedly, as Earl Mountbatten has rightly emphasized, 
this cataclysmic clash has affected directly only a small percentage of 
India’s vast population. Nevertheless, communal relations throughout the 
sub-continent have inevitably suffered further embitterment, and the re- 
sultant antagonism will not be easily or quickly assuaged. 

Furthermore, as underlined by events in Kashmir and some of the 
smaller Western India States, the political ferment occasioned by the 
division of India has not been limited to the old British India Provinces, 
but has given a new importance and urgency not only to the relations of 
the Princes with the new Dominions but also of the Princes and their own 
subjects. In Kashmir, doubtless for suflicient reasons, the initial under- 
taking of the Delhi Government not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the States was superseded within a few weeks of the undertaking being 
promulgated. In effect, the Maharaja has ceased to rule, and the State 
has been handed over to the control of an interim Government subordinate 
to the Delhi Administration and pledged, if possible, to maintain the 
accession of the State to India as against Pakistan. Despite the promise 
of a plebiscite, to be held at a time and in circumstances still only vaguely 
defined, Premier Nehru made the position crystal clear when, addressing 
a meeting in Srinagar on November 12, he declared, “1 pledge before you 
on behalf of myself and the people of India that we—India and Kashmir— 
shall ever remain together ”’; and, according to the official report, “ to 
symbolize the pledge he advanced to Sheikh Abdullah (head of the new 
interim Government) and shook hands warmly with him.” On this basis 
the difference between ‘“‘accession’”’ and annexation is not sclf-evident. 
Indeed, Sheikh Abdullah himself remarked after acquiring power: “What 
form the referendum will take and under what conditions it will be held 
can be decided later.” Meanwhile, Sheikh Abdullah’s Government has 
been installed and will be maintained in office with the aid of the Indian 
Army. As the Indian Premier observed in the speech already mentioned : 
““ The Indian Army was an old force with a distinguished reputation. But 
it was only now that the Indian armed forces had become truly Indian. 
Kashmir had tested for the first time the efficiency of the armed forces 
of independent India.” 

Under the British Raj the status of the Indian Princes was described 
succinctly as one of subordinate co-operation. In Kashmir, with the aid 
of its armed forces, the new administration in Delhi has indicated its 
readiness and ability to maintain a comparable form of paramountcy. The 
political argumentation in support of this traditional policy has been 
given a democratic flavour, but the target remains the same and so do 
the weapons employed. Junaghad, whose Muslim ruler “acceded” to 
Pakistan, has been forced to change its allegiance on the plea that most 
of its population are Hindu. On the other hand, Kashmir, aided by the 
“armed forces of independent India,” whose assistance was requested by 
a Hindu ruler, has been allowed to “ accede” to India although its popu- 
lation is predominantly Muslim. Here I am concerned only to stress the 
nature of the policy pursued, not to criticize its motives or content. The 
policy pursued is, as already noted, to employ the “armed forces of inde- 
pendent India ” to enforce the views and policies of the Delhi Administrae 
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tion wherever and whenever such action appears desirable and likely to 
be effective. 

Now that the fate of Kashmir has been virtually decided the only State 
of major importance whose allegiance remains to be determined is Hydera- 
bad, and whether the tactics applied in the northern State will be repeated, 
with suitable variations, in the southern Dominion only the event can 
decide. Certainly recent negotiations have failed to convince the Nizam 
that “‘ accession,” while involving many difficulties and risks, would yield 
any compensating benefits to his dynasty or people, and the continuing 
and widening tension between India and Pakistan can hardly tend to 
weaken his conviction that, meanwhile, “wait and see” remains the 
soundest policy. Furthermore, apart from internal factors, His Exalted 
Highness, who happens to be a sincere believer in the saving virtues of 
the British Commonwealth, feels entitled to learn before deciding for or 
against accession whether India, as foreshadowed in the Constitution 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly, intends to leave the Commonwealth 
or whether some formula will be found which will cnable the present 
rclation to continue undisturbed. In the latter eventuality the possible 
advantages of “ accession,” so far as Hyderabad is concerned, would prob- 
ably be regarded as meriting more sympathetic consideration than they 
have evoked heretofore. 

In these circumstances, the official announcement that the Government 
of India and H.E.H. the Nizam have agreed to enter into a “ standstill ” 
agreement for a period of twelve months will be received with feelings of 
relief and satisfaction by all concerned. Very cogent arguments indeed 
were adduced to justify the transfer of political power from British to 
Indian hands in India and Pakistan, but to claim a similar urgency in 
regard to the future political allegiance of Hyderabad would be much less 
convincing. Lord Mountbatten has played a decisive part in securing the 
accession of other States to the Dominion of India. The new “ stand- 
still’ agreement means that, so far as Hyderabad is concerned, the final, 
decisive negotiations will be conducted without his assistance—or should 
one say leadership? As indicated in the preceding paragraph, in view of 
the Nizam’s attitude to the British Crown and Commonwealth, India’s 
own political allegiance is all-important—and, despite the terms of its 
new Constitution, the last word on this subject has not yet been said. 

Nevertheless, a decision can hardly be deferred beyond 1948, and it is a 
fairly safe prediction that if India “ opts,” like Burma, to leave the Com- 
monwealth, she will not now have the opportunity to take Hyderabad 
with her. That, at least, is now assured, and, bearing in mind British 
assurances that no undue pressure would be applied to any of the States 
to join either India or Pakistan, it is becoming clear that the pertinacity 
and prescience displayed by the Nizam may, within a measurable period, 
find a more solid justification than most of his critics, and perhaps also 
some of his advisers, have hitherto been prepared to concede. 

In this connection, at least one leading British newspaper, traditionally 
an upholder of the principle of self-determination, and of the rights of 
small nations, has committed itself to the somewhat cynical suggestion 
that the Pakistan Government, in negotiation with the Government of 
India, should disinterest itself in the future of Hyderabad in exchange for 
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a transfer to itself of the accession of Kashmir. It is fairly safe to con- 
jecture that, although for conflicting reasons, neither the Karachi nor the 
Delhi Cabinets would be prepared to contemplate a bargain of that 
character. It is also conceivable that His Highness of Kashmir, and cer- 
tainly His Exalted Highness of Hyderabad, might regard the proposal 
with even greater distaste. Indeed, both the Rulers and the peoples of 
these two important States are likely to view the suggestion that they 
should be scheduled for inclusion in a shady political auction with con- 
siderable resentment. Prima facie, in view of its predominantly Muslim 
population, the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan may be regarded as only 
a matter of time. In relation to Hyderabad, as already suggested, the 
final result will probably hinge on India’s own political affiliation. In 
that respect, Hyderabad has decmed it profitable to retain a freedom of 
choice which the other States have more or less voluntarily surrendered. 

I am tempted to complete this comment, as the Prime Minister of 
Jaipur (Sir V. T. Krishnamachari) concluded his speech on “ Independ- 
ence Day,” with a stanza from ‘‘ The Land where Hate should Dic,” by 
Denis McCarthy, with which Mahatma Gandhi closed one of his prayer 
meetings recently: 


“ This is the land where strife should cease, 
Where foul, suspicious fear should fly, 
Before the light of love and peace. 

Then let us purge from poisoned thought 
That service to the State we give, 

And so be worthy as we ought 

Of this great land in which we live.” 


In Mysore the decision to accede to the new Dominion has been fol- 
lowed, logically enough, by the issue of a proclamation by His Highness 
the Maharaja approving an understanding arrived at between the Dewan, 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, and the President of the Mysore Congress, 
creating a Ministry under Congress control which will “ immediatcly set up 
a Constituent Assembly composed of elected representatives of the people. 
The Constituent Assembly will be entrusted with the task of framing a 
Constitution Bill for the State based on full responsible government under 
the wgis of His Highness.” The Maharaja has ordered that the Act 
establishing responsible government shall be promulgated in time to en- 
able the new Constitution to begin to function from July 1, 1948. There 
will be two Houses— the Representative Assembly already functioning, 
which will be the popular House and will be based on adult franchise, 
and the Legislative Council, which will be partly elected, partly nomin- 
ated. There will be reservation of seats in the multi-membered constitu- 
encies for the Depressed Classes and for minorities. A Council of 
Ministers will be formed from the elected members of the Legislatures, to 
include representatives of minorities, and will act jointly and be jointly 
tesponsible to the Legislature. Subjects outside the scope of the new 
Ministry include the Ruler and his prerogatives and other matters affect- 
ing the Royal Family; constitutional relationship of the State with the 
Dominion of India: High Court and the appointment of Judges, the 
Chairman and Membcrs of the Public Services Commission, and the 
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Auditor-General; the Military; protection of the legitimate interests of 
minorities; summoning and dissolving of the Legislature; superintendence, 
direction, and control of elections; and residuary powers and emergency 
powers in case of breakdown of the Constitution. 

Subject to these reservations, as from July 1 next, Mysore, so long 
esteemcd as a pioneer State in other spheres, will extend that tradition 
into the political sphere by giving its people full responsible government, 
and in so doing will undoubtedly give a further stimulus to the social and 
economic policies for which it is famous. Baroda and Travancore have 
already prepared the way for popular Constitutions, and it is impossible 
to doubt that, sooner or later, the other States will travel the same road, 
the only variation being in the pace of progress. 


In a firmian issued on December 2 the Nawab of Bhopal announces the 
setting up of a constituent assembly of thirty-three members which will 
function as a Icgislative council until the new constitution has been drafted 
and received the Nawab’s assent and until fresh elections to the new legis- 
lative council are held. 

The preamble to the firman says: “In all constitutional monarchies, 
as in the Indian States, there will always be scope for guidance and in- 
spiration from the prevailing constitutional procedure in Great Britain, 
where, by a process of gradual development, the character of the mon- 
archical form of government has, by convention and unwritten law, been 
so successfully evolved, to the entire satisfaction of all classes of the 
people. It should, therefore, be our endeavour to evolve a system of our 
own, which, while following closely the pattern of the British Constitution, 
is at the same time best suited to our conditions and needs, and thus 
arrive at a form of government by which Ministers of State appointed 
by the ruler and forming the Government under his egis and authority 
are persons who, both individually and collectively, enjoy the support 
and confidence of a fully representative legislature.” 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDOCHINA DURING 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1947 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


By reason of the particular circumstances in force in Indochina since the 
Japanese attack of March 9, 1945, the statistics of foreign trade for 1946 
and 1947, published up to now by the Customs, relate only to movements 
of merchandise effected through the ports and frontier posts of Cochin- 
china, Cambodia, the Lakes, and South Annam. In fact, since the enc 
of the war against Japan almost all trade has passed through the port o 
Saigon; the items which alone do not figure in the statistics are the ex 
ports—relatively reduced—of coal from Tonkin, and some direct imports 
through Haiphong, of merchandise coming from ports situated to th 
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east of Indochina. With these reservations, the present statistics are com- 
parable with those of before the war relating to Indochina as a whole, 
and comparison of them allows us to form a fair estimate of the present 
state of trade. 

A general idea is given by the following table: 








Imports. Exports. 
Cae Value, apts Value, Balance, 
1 Million 7" Million Million 
1,000 $ 1,000 $ $ 
Tons. : Tons. ; ; 
Ist Quarter, 1938 | 238:7 91-0 1,884:3 130-8 + 39-8 
Average Quarter, 1945 7-9 8-6 27-4 8-1 — 0-5 
Ist Quarter, 1946 38-0 63-9 84:2 247-5 + 183-6 
2nd Quarter, 1946 109-6 226-8 170-1 388-8 + 162-0 
Ist Quarter, 1947 94:7 363-4 106-2 210-6 — 152-8 


It clearly appears that, after an almost complete stoppage in 1945, 
foreign trade has resumed its activities, at first slowly during the first six 
months of 1946, afterwards with an appreciable impetus in the following 
six months, but slows up and even tends to contract in the first half of 
1947. 


IMPORTS 


The quantity of goods imported, rising to 94,700 tons, shows a diminu- 
tion of 14,900 tons compared with the preceding six months. This has 
come about chiefly through the reduction of imports of some heavy 
products, notably petrol and its derivatives (of which stocks were rebuilt 
in 1946), metals, and chemicals products. On the other hand, stocks of 
a certain number of products of higher value have been built up in the 
first half of 1947 on a scale comparable to that of before the war: 
3,151 tons of cotton fabrics (against 1,723 tons in the preceding six 
months and 4,027 in the first six months of 1938); 4,810 tons of wines 
and alcoholic beverages (against 970 tons and 4,800 tons respectively); 
8,200 tons of machines, mechanical parts, and metalwork (against 
1,660 tons and 9,700 tons respectively); 935 motor-cars totalling 2,051 
tons (against 1,198 tons and 1,450 tons respectively); 5,544 tons of sugar 
(against 3,000 tons and 780 tons respectively). None the less, the total 
import tonnage of the first half of 1947 represents only 40 per cent. of 
that of the corresponding half of 1938. This is due mainly to the reduc- 
tion in the imports of foodstuffs (milk, cheese, flour, vegetables, fruit), 
tobacco, petrol and its derivatives, metals, jute sacks, paper, cotton, and 
chemical products. 

The imports of Indochina considered in value show a different aspect 
from the imports considered in tonnage. Between the first half of 1938 
and the first half of 1947 the value of imports rose from 91 million 
Piastres to 363 millions, in spite of the decline in quantity. This is due 
to the rise in world prices and the devaluation of the piastre. Since the 
beginning of the year 1946 the rate of exchange of the piastre has not 
varied; nevertheless an appreciable rise in the value of imports is shown, 
despite a decrease of 14 per cent. of the tonnage imported in the course 
of the last two half-years. The causes are, on the one hand, the rise in 
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French, and in the world, prices during this period, and, on the other 
hand, the decrease in imports of heavy goods and the increase in those 
of expensive products relatively light in weight, which has been men- 
tioned above. 





EXPORTS 


As in the case of the majority of countries which have suffered the 
ravages of war and, even more, of occupation, the exports of Indochina 
have, as compared with before the war, decreased in much larger pro- 
portion than the imports. The exhaustion of stocks which swelled ex- 
ports in 1946, and the continually troubled conditions of a large part of 
the country, caused a decrease in exports in 1947. 

The number of Indochinese products for export being limited, it is 
easy to examine them separately. 


(a) Rubber. 


The export of rubber was 23,784 tons for the first half of 1938 and 
represented scarcely 13 per cent. of total tonnage of exports from Indo- 
china. The stocks, about 143,000 tons, accumulated during the war, 
allowed this to be considerably expanded since the liberation. It rose, 
in fact, to 66,893 tons in the course of the first six months of 1946—that 
is to say, 30 per cent. of the total export tonnage— and reached 69,403 tons 
during the second six months - that is, 40 per cent. of the total export 
tonnage of Indochina. For the first six months of 1947 the tonnage ex- 
ported is nearly the same as that of before the war—that is, 27,921—but 
because of the decrease in other exports the relative proportion of rubber 
is much more considerable than in 1938. It represents about 26 per cent. 
of the global exports of Indochina considered in tonnage and 48 per 
cent. considered in value. 


(b) Rice and Its Derivatives. 


Rice and its derivatives were, before the war, the principal export pro- 
ducts of Indochina: 658,888 tons were exported during the first half of 
1938 out of a total of 1,844,349 tons, which represents 36 per cent. of 
the quantity of exports and 47 per cent. of the value. 

During the Japanese occupation Indochina was forced to give up to 
Japan important quantities of rice which resulted in the exhaustion of her 
stocks. The troubles of the period which succeeded the Japanese attack 
prevented the normal amount of rice being put into cultivation during 
1945. Also during the first six months of 1946 local needs absorbed the 
whole crop, especially as the lack of other foodstuffs was making itself 
keenly felt. During this period there were no exports at all of Indo- 
chinese rice. 

Then. with the return of peaceful conditions, the cultivation of rice was 
resumed and this made possible an exportable surplus during the second 
six months. The export figures for this period are 72,390 tons of rice and 
derivatives exported through the ].E.F.C.—that is, 43 per cent. of exports 
in tonnage but only 13 per cent. in value, the remainder of the exports 
being rubber and pepper which have a high relative value. In the course 
of the first half of 1947 the exports of rice and derivatives have decreased 
slightly in absolute quantity: about 65,000 tons, of which 38,000 tons 
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were exported through the 1.E.F.C. and 10,000 tons (approximately) was 
carried over from the second half of 1946, the balance being made up 
of rebates from inferior categories. All the same, rice and its derivatives 
represent 6] per cent. of the total tonnage of exports by reason of the 
decrease in the export of rubber. From the point of view of value the 
situation is the reverse: rubber takes first place (48 per cent.) and rice 
comes only second (31 per cent). 


(c) Maize. 

The export of maize rose to 154,800 tons in the course of the first half 
of 1938 and represented 8 per cent. of exports in tonnage and 10 per cent. 
in value. 

It has decreased in considerable proportion since the end of the war in 
consequence of the troubles which even now prevent the resumption of 
normal agricultural activities. Here are the quantities exported in 1946 
and 1947: 


First half, 1946 2,470 tons representing $1,040,000 
Second half, 1946 .. 6,304 ,, % $1,820,000 
First half, 1947 SAl> « ee $3,620,000 


The new crop promises well and allows the hope of a much more im- 
portant exportable surplus. 


(d) Pepper. 

As in the case of rubber the quantities exported during the first and 
second halves of the year 1946 were larger than those exported during 
the first half of 1938: 


First half, 1938 Se 2,445 tons 
First half, 1946 ie S252. 2: 
Second half, 1946... 2,683 ,, 


The export of pepper has decreased considerably during the first half 
of 1947: 770 tons only. But with only a small tonnage pepper represents 
a high value, and from this point of vicw takes third place among the 
exports of Indochina after rubber and rice. 

The reasons for the reduction in the export of pepper must be sought 
in the fact that importing countries restocked themselves sufficiently 
during 1946, in the lesscning of stocks in Indochina, and in the relatively 
high Indochinesce prices. 


(e) Coal. 

The exports of coal were, before the war, about 1,500,000 tons on an 
average per year. As has been said above, they are at present extremely 
reduced (about 25,000 tons for the first half of 1947) and are not shown 
in the Customs statistics. 


(f) Miscellaneous Products. 

Among the miscellaneous products we must quote dried fish, salted 
and smoked, of which the export 1n the first half of 1938 was 23,450 tons, 
a quantity equal to that of exported rubber. That of the first half of 
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1947 does not exceed 634 tons, representing a value of 2,807,000 piastres. 
The export of fish oil has reached 1,257 tons. An important quantity 
of black rosin, 996 tons, value $3,615,000, has been exported in the last 
half year, whereas the export of this product before the war was much 
less important. 


PRINCIPAL BUYING AND SELLING COUNTRIES 


The table given below shows the places taken by the countries buying 
from, and selling to, Indochina during the first half of 1938 and the first 
half of 1947 respectively. 


Imports into Indochina. _ Exports from Indochina. 
a 


ral a , 
Ist Quarter, 1st Quarter, Ist Quarter, 1st Quarter, 











1938. 1947. 1938. 1947 

Country. $1,000 % $1,000 % $1,000 % $1,000 % 
France 46:987 52 221-508 61 63:777 49 85-773 4I1 
France Overseas 4:025 4 13°139 4 6580 5 18-487 9 
U.S.A 6774 7 £51:°554 15 6917 5 31-862 15 
India 3-404 4 17:820 § 200 — — — 
Hong-Kong 5:829 6 7-846 2 16-110 12 11-623 6 
Singapore 3-207 4 675 — 13-073 10 34-195 16 
Netherlands Indies 3-804 4 6-111 ] 2:330 2 10-773 5 
China 4-453 5 2°:252 1 3-921 3 2-740 1 
Japan... 3379 4 155 -—— 3-154 2 — — 
Other Countries 9-090 10 42:369 11 14721 12 15-144 47 
Total 90:952 100 363-429 100 130-783 100 210-597 100 


It clearly appears that France is by a long way the principal customer 
and supplier of Indochina. During the first six months of 1947 the im- 
ports of Indochina coming from France have mcreased by 9 per cent. 
as compared with the corresponding six months of 1938 (particularly im- 
ports of cloth, wine and alcohol, and luxury articles, of which last Indo- 
china was largely deprived for several years). On the other hand, on the 
same lines of comparison, the exports of Indochina going to France have 
diminished by 8 per cent. This decrease is the consequence of enormous 
purchases of rubber by the U.S.A., whose share in Indochinese exports 
has risen from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent. From the point of view of 
imports, equally, the statistics show the progress of the U.S.A., with 
whom, since the war, Indochina has established an active trade which 
gives them second place among the customers of Indochina. 

The commercial relations between Indochina and France d’Outre Mer 
show no considerable change as far as imports are concerned, the co- 
efficient of exports passes from 5 per cent. to 9 per cent. 

With the countries of the Far East, Indochinese trade is characterised 
by a very marked slowing down of imports, particularly from Hong-Kong, 
Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, and China. With Japan trade rela- 
tions have completely ceased since the end of the Japanese occupation. 

But the exports of Indochina to the countries of the Far East have not 
changed to the same extent as the imports, except in the cases of China 
and Hong-Kong. These decreases are due partly to the very strict control 
which limits foreign trade with China, and partly to the fact that Indo- 
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china exported to China mainly coal, which at present is being mined 
only in very small quantities, and rice, of which the sale is regulated by 
the I.E.F.C., and also to the reduced role of the port of Haiphong. 

The statistics show, on the other hand, an increase in Indochinese ex- 
ports destined for Singapore and the Netherlands Indies. 


THE TRADE BALANCE 


The balance of trade of Indochina generally shows a surplus, and that 
of 1946 showed an exceptionally large surplus of 346 million piastres. 
The exhaustion of stocks of goods for export, accumulated during the 
war, and the obstacles in the way of the resumption of industry have 
considerably slowed down exports in 1947, while the flow of imports of 
goods essential to Indochinese economy has been maintained, and this 
has reversed the balance, which shows, for the first half year, a deficit of 
153 millions of piastres. 


SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN JOURNEY—I 
By BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES 


BRITAIN’S prestige in the Orient just now is dizzily high. The change in 
the atmosphere since | last flew out along the arterial castern airway a 
year ago was sensational and all due to one single event —‘*What Britain 
has done for India.” 

It began in Cairo, where | stopped with the intention of prefacing my 
Far Eastern assignment with a bricf private holiday. Arriving at Shep- 
heard’s well after midnight and rather weary, I promiscd myself a long 
lazy morning in bed. Delibcrately I gave no instructions to be “ called.” 
Yet prompt at seven o’clock next morning a turbaned boy appeared 
bearing tea and a copy of the Egyptian Mail. Intent upon my original 
plan, I tossed the latter to the foot of the bed unopened. But after 
sipping my tea, ingrained habit asserted itself and instinctively my 
fingers reached for the provocative newspaper. To my astonishment, 
on opening it I found that my old friend Sutan Shahrir had also 
arrived in Cairo the night before on his way from India to the U.N. 
Security Council. Abandoning any further hope of a lazy morning, 
I picked up the telephone and, after some inquiries, learned that he 
was staying next door at the Continental, where I found him immediately 
after breakfast, together with Haji Agus Salim, the “ Grand Old Man” 
of Indonesian nationalism and Republican Foreign Minister. 

The spontaneous praise of Britain expressed by the two Indo- 
nesian ‘leaders at press interviews during the next two days fluttcred the 
political dovecots of the Arab world. And indeed it was no small sensa- 
tion to hear Shahrir, fresh from Nehru’s bosom, patiently expounding 
the merits of Britain’s colonial policy in the idiom of a Times leader to 
an astonished audience of Egyptian, Arab, and American cub reporters in 
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Cairo at the very moment when Nokrashy Pasha was in the full spate of 
his anti-British tirade at Lake Success. Saying how much his admiration 
for Britain had increased as a result of his visits to India and Burma, 
Shahrir described “ what Britain had done for India” as “a great his- 
toric achievement,” adding that “even British civi] servants, who have 
spent their whole lives in India and have no other future, are whole- 
heartedly working to effect a smooth transfer of power.” (At this point 
he sidestepped to make an adverse comparison with the Dutch.) And 
Haji Agus Salim, reinforcing Shahrir with the comment that “ there was 
a great deal of sportsmanship ” in British policy towards India, let him- 
self go on a higher note when, with the raised forefinger and the quaver- 
ing and prophetic note of the veteran he can assume with such dramatic 
effect, he said to me, “Yours is a chosen race—a race to set men free.” 
In particular he instanced our alleged “ unfailing political instinct for 
doing the right thing at the right time.” 

From the moment I sct foot in India the change in the social climate 
was impossible to mistake. At Karachi airport I was greeted by an 
Indian Customs official who recognized me from my last visit. “* Wel- 
come to Pakistan!” he exclaimed, beaming with delight. and at once I 
was conscious of the extraordinary revolution which has taken place in 
Anglo-Indian personal relations. For behind the cordiality of that simple 
phrase I could feel the joyous pride of India’s millions in their new 
nationhood. And, as I subsequently found, and was also told by English 
friends stationed abroad, whenever and wherever Indian and English men 
and women come into contact the relationship is newly and delightfully 
fraternal. The sour aggressive hostility and resentment still so much in 
evidence a year ago has vanished. Throughout South-East Asia Indian 
independence was ushered in by exchanges of hospitality marked by 
great and genuine cordiality. And when the talk turns to politics, 
and especially to political problems in South-East Asia, as, for example, 
between the British and newly created Indian consular corps and the 
respective journalists of the two nations, it 1s conducted in a whim- 
sically novel but wholly delightful ““Old Boy” vein. Salty comments 
on Dutch errors in Indonesia and French blunders in Indochina are 
discussed within an unspoken framework as though to say, “ You and 
1 are brothers and sisters now. We know how to handle matters of this 
kind. After all, we are old hands at the game. We are experts. As for 
those others—— -”” There follows a light shrug and a sigh. 

Everywhere in South-East Asia it is the same story. In hotels, offices, 
shops, private houses, in acroplanes, ships and trains, in cafés and in 
restaurants—everywhere, in short, where men and women meet—the 
English traveller is acclaimed with the same ovation, that, in setting 
India and Burma frec, Britain has demonstrated her true and undying 
greatness. Even in Rangoon, long a focus of anti-British sentiment, 
more restrained comment in official circles is that “ Burma increasingly 
regards Britain as her best friend.” 

In Indochina the English traveller is something of a rarity, and you 
have only to purchase a packet of cigarettes or a tube of toothpaste for 
the shopkecper—whether Annamite, Indian, or Chinese—to ask you to 
shake hands in order to salute “what Britain has done for India.” 
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Sometimes the proprietor’s family and staff would then line up for a 
“ shakehand ” in their turn, proudly airing whatever words of English 
they might possess, and before you know it you are the centre of a 
political meeting. 

In political conversation with nationalist leaders and intellectuals the 
moral is driven home with more precision: “If Britain, who, though 
weakened by the war, is still a real power, can give India and Burma 
their freedom, why then should beaten nations like France and Holland 
keep possession of colonies they are unable even to defend?” 

The sincerity and repetition of it was often embarrassing and, in 
common honesty, just to keep the score straight I sometimes felt obliged 
to tell the story of the “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” when Anglo-Indian 
relations were not so idyllic as they have suddenly become. 

But the reply to an argument on those lines is apt to be cven more 
disconcerting. “‘ Ah, there you express again the true English spirit— 
the sense of justice and fair play which we all so greatly admire.” 

‘““ What Britain has done for India ’’—these words are being sung like 
a Te Deum from one end of Asia to another. It is impossible not to be 
deeply stirred and, indeed, humbled by such a torrent of spontaneous 
and unsolicited homage. 

Alongside this admiration is a universal desire to know about condi- 
tions in Britain today—-as well as a genuine sympathy for the hardships 
of the present crisis—* That you can pull in your belt yet again is another 
proof of your moral and physical strength.” Thus a cynical and cosmo- 
politan Chinesc. 

On another point also there is gencral concurrence among Asian 
nations. Almost daily I was informed that “ politically Britain is the 
cleverest nation in the world,” whereas the Americans are indulgently 
described as “merely grown-up children.” 

India’s prompt reciprocity in cutting her purchases outside the sterling 
area created a profound impression. 

And forcigners who are wont to maintain that the British Common- 
wealth works on a string find reinforcement for their opinion in the way 
in which Australia and India quietly stepped into Britain’s shoes as 
champions for the Indonesian Republic. Their action in raising the 
Dutch-Indonesian conflict at U.N.O. is, some forcigners declare. simply 
a changing of the imperial guard. 

To do them justice, the majority of French and Dutch, whom British 
policy in India and Burma has placed at a fresh disadvantage, frankly 
describe it as “a great success.” There are, however, those who point to 
the Rangoon murders and the holocaust of the Punjab as overwhelming 
evidence of the unfitness of Asia for self-rule and a justification for the 
continuance of Western colonialism. When I raised this point in a con- 
versation with Mr. Rajagopalchari, the first Indian Governor of Bengal 
and as such the successor of Clive and Hastings, and suggested that it 
was unfortunate that so many forcigners had the impression that the 
whole of India was a sheet of flame, his reply took me by surprise. “ The 
trouble in the Punjab,” he said, “is so great and disgusting that they 
have the right to take that view.” Adding that he did not wish to mini- 
mize the faults of his countrymen, he attributed the remarkable absence 
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of violence with which the transfer of power had taken place in Bengal 
to the genuine desire for goodwill and peace among the people—a desire 
which gives real cause for hope that independence will succeed. 

** What Britain has done for India” has raised us to a position of 
unprecedented moral leadership throughout the Eastern world. For now 
it is apparent to all that at long last Britain has a clearly formulated 
Far Eastern policy. How long this honeymoon spirit will survive re- 
mains to be seen. Meantime our new Asian friends, won by giving free- 
dom to erstwhile “ British” lands, are now Jooking to us to use our 1n- 
fluence to accelerate the emancipation of other nations also “ struggling 
to be free.” And that is not without embarrassment. 


(To be continued) 


TURKEY’S TEN-YEAR HEALTH PLAN 


By WILLERT BEALE 
(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 


THE Turkish Ministry of Health and Social Welfare recently published 
a pamphlet setting out its proposals for the improvements to be made, 
during the next ten years, in the nation’s health services; and I think it 
will interest you to hear something about this. 

In the past—v.e., previous to the founding of the Republic in 1933— 
the general medical and health services were poor, and although there 
has been growth and improvement since that time, this has principally 
taken place in the towns where the hospitals and doctors are to a great 
extent concentrated. Now, Turkey has only one large town, Istanbul 
(900,000), and a few medium-sized ones like Ankara and Izmir (of a 
quarter of a million inhabitants each); the great majority of its 18 million 
inhabitants, 75 per cent. of whom are villagers, live in small towns and 
villages scattered over a wide area in which communications are far from 
perfect; and much ill-health and many fatalitics are at present due to the 
impossibility of getting medical attention to the patient,’or the patient to 
hospital, in time. 

For these reasons, the plan has for its two main objectives the systematic 
dispersal of medical supplies and personnel, and the fostering of the use 
of preventive medicine. For these purposes the country has been divided 
into seven geographical zones, and each zone is to have a complete set of 
twenty-one different health and social welfare organizations, including a 
general hospital of 500 beds, a maternity hospital of 200 beds, a children’s 
hospital, a hospital for mental and nervous diseases, and so on. Thus 
each zone will be complete in itself, and each institution within the zone 
will be a centre from which will radiate the lesser health centres on a 
minimum basis of one for each forty villages. These health centres will 
each have beds for ten patients and will be staffed by two doctors, a mid- 
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wife, a sanitary inspector, and a visiting nurse; under these again there 
will be one rural sanitary inspector and one rural midwife for every ten 
villages. (It is perhaps worth mentioning that the average village in 
Turkey is small, more what we should call a hamlet.) 

Thus there will be a regular chain of services covering all branches of 
medicine and surgery, and including, for example, pre-natal care and con- 
valescence, from the village midwife to the specialist in his hospital at the 
centre of each zone. The equipment of these zones includes such services 
as transport, and some 2,400 vehicles and 40 aircraft have been estimated 
for. 

Obviously the establishment of these services is going to entail a very 
considerable expansion in the numbers of trained personnel available. It 
is reckoned, for instance, that the number of doctors will have to be at 
least doubled, and the increase in the numbers of dentists, midwives, and 
nurses will have to be even greater. At present there are medical faculties 
in the Universities of Ankara and Istanbul and training schools for nurses 
in both these towns; but it is envisaged that each zone, when established, 
will have its own medical school, at which the greater part of a student’s 
training will be done. 

Now, how much is this going to cost and how is the money to be 
raised? ‘The estimate for the construction of buildings and provision of 
transport and medical equipment is in the neighbourhood of £60 million 
sterling; and the cost of maintenance, including wages, of the institutions 
when completed is estimated at about £9 million a year: this of course in 
addition to the existing health and medical services which were budgeted 
in 1947 at about £4 million. In order to raise this capital sum and the 
annual maintenance costs (which of course will mount by degrees until 
they reach the figures I have quoted in ten years’ time) a National Health 
Insurance Association is being founded with a capital of £25 million, and 
at the same time a system of National Health Insurance is being instituted 
which will pay a part, though not all, of the annual costs. In addition, 
the Association expects to make moncy by the sale of swamp lands 
drained and reclaimed undcr the anti-malarial measures which are part of 
the plan. Furthermore, as the plan points out, the general wealth of the 
nation, which depends to a considerable extent upon the Jabour of its 
people, will be increased when those people are in good health; sickness 
is one of the greatest drains on productive resources. It is estimated, for 
example, that in 1945 malaria alone cost some 10 million working days 
or about £3 million in daily wages, and that at present tuberculosis causes 
from forty to fifty thousand deaths a year. The infant mortality ratc, too, 
is still very high, and it is strongly felt here that the value of the mcasures 
proposed to stem this constant sickness and loss of life is something far 
above any cold representation in terms of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
it is a duty which the country owes itself and one which it must make 
every sacrifice to perform. 

I wish I had time to give you more details of the various services in- 
cluded in the plan—the development of the natural hot and mineral 
springs, the provision of homes for aged and destitute persons, the de- 
velopment of the institutes for the study of tropical diseases, and so on; 
but I hope I have been able to give you a general picture of what Turkey 
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is determined to do during the next ten years to bring her health and 
medical services up to date and to bring this department of national life 
into line with those other departments in which such remarkable progress 
has already been made. 


SMYRNA FAIR 
By M. H. S. EVERETT 


(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 


A FEW wecks ago the Turkish speaker in these programmes described the 
International Fair at Smyrna on the occasion of its opening. Tonight, 
some impressions of a flying visit to it by an English visitor. The Fair 
has now been open for nearly the whole of the month allotted to it, and 
already the total of visitors exceeds one million. In order to gauge what 
proportion of these will have been visitors from outside, remember that 
the present-day population of Izmir is about two hundred thousand. 

The backbone of the Fair is formed by the Turkish pavilions, each one 
representative of a Government or Government-controlled activity, such as 
the State Railways, the food and textile products of the Siimer Bank, the 
Monopolies Industries, or the works of the various Ministries. In these 
the activities of the State are exhibited to the public eye, that all may see 
the developments achieved and progress recorded within the country. 
They are permanent pavilions, tastefully designed and lit, and the ex- 
hibits, be they solid objects, statistics, or photographs, are arranged with 
artistry and imagination. For instance, I would mention from the Rail- 
way’s Pavilion the beautiful coloured photographs of landscapes-—them- 
selves of great beauty and diversity through which the State Railways 
pass, and from the Monopolies Pavilion the mechanical row of hittle 
dummy waiters, each bearing on a tray one of the dozen or so types of 
wine produced by the Monopoly. These figurettes were all striking facial 
types. executed with skill and wit. 

If the Turkish pavilions are well up to standard, it must be admitted 
that the foreign pavilions are disappointing by comparison with earlier 
international fairs at Izmir- to use the Turkish name for the city. To 
begin with, sevcral major countries- -including, I regret to say, Great 
Britain have found it impossible to stage an official exhibit, and those 
participating have doubtless been hampered by the unsettled conditions 
in the world today, which have imposed a curb upon the size and inven- 
tivencss of their exhibits’ However. Pakistan has registered a hit both by 
its enterprise in being represented so soon after its official recognition as 
a new Dominion and by the novelty and refreshing simplicity of its little 
pavilion devoted to Indian tea. A cool patch of green tea crop invites 
the passer-by to enter and partake of the best brew in attractive china. 
I was also impressed by the Bulgarian stand, and it was pleasant to be 
reminded that despite the political troubles of their country the Bulgarian 
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peasants are still producing their beautiful embroidered silk and wood- 
carving, and the Bulgarian grape the flavoursome plum-brandy. 

The absence of an official British pavilion does not, fortunately, mean 
that our country 1s wholly unrepresented at the Fair. Several British firms 
have their stands, and the crowds pressing round them were evidence of 
the reputation which British goods stil] enjoy in Turkey as articles of pure 
value and thorough workmanship. If I mention Messrs. Rootes’ motor 
stand in particular it 1s because the design and materials which go to 
make a British car strike a very English note in a country where American 
cars are still far more common. 

Another British contribution to the Fair, and by the width of its appeal 
perhaps the most important, are the film shows given by the British 
Council. The programmes consist primarily of British films in Turkish 
about Great Britain, and are shown in a smart open-air cinema. I think 
this ranks as one of the most popular items in the whole Fair, for the 
Turks are great film-goers. Every evening from dusk till midnight this 
cinema is packed with up to 6,000 persons, all keenly watching scenes of 
British life and land. some of them incongruous under the serene night- 
skics of Turkey, but all of interest to this people eager for knowledge. 

Among British visitors to the Fair this year were the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir David Kelly, and the officers and men of the cruiser H.M.S 
Leander, whose few days’ call in the Gulf of Smyrna was the occasion 
for sincere demonstrations of Anglo-Turkish friendship. 

Needless to say, amusements are not neglected at the Fair. Prominent 
landmarks are the Big Whcecl, the Parachute Tower: and the large open- 
air Casino is the centre of attraction for merriment-seckers, There is also 
a theatre in the grounds, at which performances are held at other times in 
the year as well. 

Though views may differ as to the relative merits of this and that 
exhibit at the Izmir International Fair, there can be no two opinions 
about the setting in which the Fair is held. Situated towards the back of 
the town and reached from the bay by a spacious boulevard, the extensive 
fairground fully merits its name of Park of Culture. The pavilions he to 
either side of broad avenues interspersed with lawns, flower-beds, and 
shrubbery luxuriant in the soft Izmir climate. Paths shaded by rows of 
bushy trees of every species enclose the area and link up the avenues, and 
in the centre lies a meandering double-armed lake. Such a spot is indeed 
more reminiscent of, say, Hampton Court than Wembley. Imaginc it on 
a clear, warm night, when the myriad stars vie with the Fair’s illumina- 
tions and the distant lights sweeping round the fine gulf. 

Now in two days’ time the sixteenth International Fair will end, and 
the pavilions will close their doors. Not, however, the Fair Park, which 
remains open throughout the year. There when the tumult and the 
shouting has died the people of Izmir can saunter down the avenues 
empty of the milling crowds and reflect in silence upon an even more 
successful and prosperous Fair in 1948. 


OPENING OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS IN 
LONDON 


ADDRESS BY Dr. CHIANG MON LIN 
(Leader of the Chinese Delegation) 


IT gives me great pleasure to say a few words on behalf of the delegations 
participating in this conference. We are all of us highly appreciative of 
the invitation from Chatham House to hold the tenth I.P.R. Conference 
in England. The hospitality of Chatham House and its distinguished 
chairman and members has been unsurpassable and the efficiency and 
courtesy of the Chatham House staff have been a source of great gratifica- 
tion. The mecting of the I.P.R. in England at this time gives us an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe at close range the great gifts of the British 
people being applied to the problems of a nation which has suffered 
sevcrely but heroically in the recent war against aggression. And what 
we know of the British people and what we have seen here assure us that 
this “ Battle for Britain” will be won as nobly and gloriously as the 
‘“* Battle of Britain’ was won. 

The I.P.R. is a unique organization in the study of international affairs. 
While the problems under study are those of the Pacific region, they are 
universal in nature. For no problems of a regional nature can be detached 
from world problems as a whole. 

The problems of the Pacific area have become what they are today 
because of the impact of Western civilization on the indigenous civiliza- 
tions of the Pacific region. The impact has been so powerful that the 
foundations of the indigenous civilizations have begun to shake. The 
East now must either absorb Western civilization or adjust itself to it 
whether the peoples there like it or not. This is something impersonal, 
a force beyond their immediate control. For the world today has a 
common destiny—the East and the West are compelled to forge ahead 
together for better or for worse. 

The organization of the I.P.R. is something unique because its members 
are national groups representing those different civilizations. We may 
divide these national groups into three categories. The nations that come 
under the first category are those countries whose roots of civilization are 
in the native soil of the Pacific region. Under the second category are 
those countries which are transplanted to the Pacific regions but whose 
roots of civilization are in the West. Under the third are those countries 
which have a paramount interest in the Pacific area but whose national 
fortunes lie beyond the limits of the Pacific. 

The nations in the first group have their interests primarily in the 
Pacific. Those in the second group are greatly concerned with the 
destiny of the Pacific but their main interests are affiliated with the 
country of their origin. Those in the third group have only a secondary, 
however great, interest in the Pacific. 

To the first group the Pacific problems are a matter of life or death. 
The second group would feel disturbed if their next door neighbour’s 

9? 
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house is on fire. The third group would like to have a peaceful Pacific 
for better cconomic and friendly relations and are afraid of any upheaval 
that may explode into carth-shaking consequences. 

However, the differences in interest are only a matter of degree—some 
are greater and others less. On this common ground the different national 
groups have been working together in studying the problems of common 
interests. 

In attacking these problems the West contributes methods of research 
in the light of accumulated experience, while the East contributes materials 
for study. For the scientific method applied to social relations is a con- 
tribution of the West that has come to the East with the impact of 
Western civilization. 

And that is why, despite the fact that in these conferences of the I.P.R., 
past and present, when the subject of China has been to the fore, the 
Chinese delegates have willingly participated in these conferences with an 
open and scientific mind. We have been standing criticism with Job-like 
patience, for we have sought to retain our traditional traits of human 
understanding while adopting the scientific methods of the West. And 
we participate in these conferences of the 1.P.R. not only to hear the views 
of our friends concerning our own situation but also to point to them with 
an understanding often overlooked by the scientific method, that the 
scientific method applied to social relations is not infallible and cannot by 
itself stand alone. 

The Western world and its scientific civilization through the power 
which they were able to wield have helped largely to bring the entire 
world, including the Pacific Region, to its present condition. The West 
must therefore exercise patience toward the problems in the Far East 
which are in great measure of their own making and must be realistic 
enough to see that those problems, to be solved, must be solved in the 
light of historical perspective and sympathetic understanding. 


UNIVERSITIES’ CHINA COMMITTEE IN LONDON 


CIRCULAR NO. 1 


1. The Executive Council has decided that a quarterly circular should 
be sent to members in order that they may be kept informed of the work 
of the Committee, as otherwise they would receive such information only 
once a year at the Gencral Mecting. 

2. The Council met on November 13 and resolved to adopt certain 
recommendations made by Mr. G. W. Swire at the Annual Gcneral 
Meeting. 

These were to increase the Reserve for new premises (or renewal of the 
present lease), and, in future Annual Accounts, to split up Administrative 
Expenses under five headings: Grants to Universities, Students and Lec- 
turers, Welfare, Sundries, and Administration (i.e., expenses of the office). 
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Enquiries at the Bedford Estate show that the renewal of the lease of 
16, Gordon Square, is not a certainty, and if new premises have to be found 
more than the present reserve of £2.357 will be required. 

After considering the terms offered by three insurance companies for 
a Leasehold Redemption Policy, the Council decided to increase the 
Reserve by an immediate transfer of £3,000 from the Surplus Account 
and to continue the annual appropriation of £250 from income until the 
lease expires in midsummer 1956. 

It was further decided to set aside certain investments, which have been 
made from time to time out of surplus income, as Assets representing 
this Fund and to re-invest the income therefrom each year and add it to 
the Fund. The Finance Committee will decide which investments are to 
be sct aside for this purpose. 

Other resolutions passed by the Executive Committee at this meeting 
were: 

(a) To increase the annual grant of £200 to the Edinburgh China Insti- 
tute by £25. The Institute is managed by a Joint Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Sino-Scottish Society and the Edinburgh Chinese Students’ Union. 

(b) To pay half the sum of £284 to Mr. Chow Shih-Chuan, former 
enginecring apprentice, provided that the F.B.1. will pay the other half. 
This grant is to enable him to remain with the City of Edinburgh Elec- 
tricity Department until completion of their new plant in 1949. 

(c) To invite Sir John Pratt to serve again on the Board of Electors to 
the Professorship of Chinese at Oxford. 

(7d) To hold a dinner in London in the spring to the eighth and ninth 
groups of scholars sent over by the Board of Trustees for the Sino-British 
Education and Cultural Endowment Fund. 

3. Ninth Group of Scholars - Fifteen scholars arrived at Liverpool in 
two of H.M. Transports early in October and were met on board by the 
Secretary. [The Sea Transport Officer and Chief Customs Officer kindly 
permitted the Secretary to go on board as soon as the ship came along- 
side. Two other students had arrived carlier, making seventeen in all. 
They are distributed as follows: 


Birmingham Biochemistry 2 
Cambridge Law l 
Leeds Textile Engineering J 
Liverpool Nuclear Physics ] 
London Insurance 2 
as Economics l 

= Neurology 2 

vs Industrial Management | 

e Nuclear Physics 1 
Manchester Textile Engineering 1 
. Mechanical Engineering 2 
Newcastle Marine Enginecring ] 
Oxford English Literature 1 


The Secretary has visited those in Leeds and Newcastle and will shortly 
visit the others. 
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All are settled and satisfied with the arrangements made. It is possible 
that the Marine Engineer may transfer to Glasgow for his second and 
third year. 

The fact that there has been less trouble this year than there was in 
1945, when some alteration of the placing arrangements had to be made 
after the students’ arrival, is attributed to the closer liaison which has 
been established between the U.C.C.’s London office and the Board of 
Trustees in Nanking. It will be remembered that the Director, Mr. K. P. 
Zi, visited this country last year and acquainted himself with the requirc- 
ments of our Universities. The information supplied by the Board this 
year was, in consequence, more helpful in placing the students than in 
past years. It is obvious that the ninth group are hand-picked men of 
the high personal and intellectual quality of earlicr groups. 

4. Eighth Group (1945) Scholars. --The following have left the country 
on completion of their studies : 


Name. Degree Obtained. Destination. 
Chang Kuo-hwa M.Sc., Econ., Leeds U.S.A. 
Cheng Ching D.Phil., Maths. (Astronomy), U.S.A, 
Oxford 

Min Szu-hoa D.Phil., Maths. (Statistics), U.S.A. 
Oxford 

Li Lu-seng B.Sc., Hon. Econ., Cambridge U.S.A. 


The remaining twenty-three of this group are nearing the end of their 
studies. 

The Board of Trustees has recently stated that it will not consider any 
more applications for transfer to the U.S.A. 

5. Visit of Dr. Chang Soon-ying, Professor of Animal Husbandry at 
the National Szechuan University.—It will be remembered that when Dr. 
C. M. Chang, Dean of the College of Agriculture in the University of 
Nanking, was in this country in 1946 discussions were held with him as to 
whom the Committce might profitably invite to lecture or to study condi- 
tions in this country. 

Dr. C. M. Chang suggested one Chinese expert to study Stock-Raising 
and one to study Grasslands Improvement. These suggestions were taken 
up and Dr. Chang Soon-ying arrived in this country early in October to 
study Stock-Raising. 

He was met on board the s.s. Sarpedon at Liverpool by the Secretary, 
and soon after his arrival in London representatives of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Director of British Livestock Exports, Ltd., were 
invited to meet him at lunch. 

Since his arrival Dr. S. Y. Chang has been making a strenuous tour of 
the United Kingdom, and his visits have included the following: 

(a) The Dairy Show in Londen, during which he met some of the prin- 
cipal breeders of dairy cattle. 

(b) Reading—The National Institute for Research in Dairying; Cattle 
Breeding Centre. 

(c) Cambridge—Animal Nutrition Research Institute: Artificial In- 
semination Centre; Messrs. Chivers’ Farm. 
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(ad) Edinburgh—tInstitute of Animal Genetics; Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College; Animal Diseases Research Association; Slaughter-houses; Mr. 
Ralph Cadzow’s Farm; Mr. Hogg’s Farm. 

(e) Ayr—West of Scotland Agricultural College, Auchincruive; Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute; Colonel] Norman Kennedy’s Herd of Aberdeen 
Angus Cattle; other Farms in the County. 

(f) Aberdeen—North of Scotland College of Agriculture; Rowett Re- 
search Institute: Cluny Castle Home Farm; Banks Farm; Mr. Bruce’s 
Farm. 

(g) Inverness—Cantray Home Farm (poultry); Beechwood Farm (sheep, 
Highland cattle and ponies). 

Other visits in prospect for Dr. Chang are: Express Dairy Farm, 
Finchley; Messrs. Isaac Holden and Sons, Ltd. (wool-combers), Brad- 
ford; owners of pedigree herds of Devon, Guernsey, Jersey and Friesian 
Cattle, and breeders of Southdown, Oxford Down, Hampshire Down and 
Suffolk sheep in the South of England. 

Colonc] Douglas Kennedy, Director, British Livestock Exports, Ltd., 
the University authorities, and the Ministry of Agriculture have been most 
helpful in suggesting and arranging these visits. Their help and that of 
individual Chinese students in this country, some of whom were former 
pupils of Dr. Chang, is gratefully acknowledged. 


CHINA INSTITUTE 


On September 25 the China Socicty entertaincd Lord Ammon and the 
other Members of the Parliamentary Mission to China at the Institute. 

Dr. Herbert Chatlcy gave a lecture on the origins of Chinese Culture 
on October 29. 

The Victoria Diocesan Association held a Sale of Work at the Institute 
on November 6. 

Miss C. Y. Chang and Mr. C. W. Fei held a successful exhibition of 
their paintings at Messrs. Heal’s premises in Tottenham Court Road, and 
their work was on view at China Institute for a time. The British Broad- 
casting Corporation has since televised them with other visiting Chinese 
painters. The B.B.C. first made contact with these artists on the occasion 
of a former exhibition at the Institute, a rehearsal was held here. 

Dr. Wu Shang-yin, Secretary-General of the Legislative Yuan, lectured 
on December 4 on the Chinese Constitution and Government Machine: 
the Right Hon. A. V. Alexander, ¢.H., M.P., presided. His Excellency 
the Chinese Ambassador was present. 

A table tennis match was played at the Institute on December 7 be- 
tween a team from Imperial College, London, and the London Union of 
Chinese Students. It resulted in a win for the College. 

A billiards tournament is in progress. 

The Committee will entertain all Cipinese students to a dance in 
December. The Director of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
has kindly made the School’s Assembly Room available. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DUTCH EMPIRE 
By Dr. H. M. VLEKKE 


A FOUR-CENTURIES’-OLD historical epoch is now coming to a close. This 
period of history began 400 years ago with the first Portuguese attempts 
to explore Africa. 

In its initial stage the Spanish settlements in America were founded and 
a Portuguese commercial empire was established in Africa and Asia. 

The second period is that of Anglo-French-Spanish rivalry in Amcrica. 
In the same decades the Dutch and British supplanted the Portuguese in 
Asia and almost ousted them temporarily from their colonies in America. 

The third period was that of the consolidation of the Dutch and British 
positions in Asia. From the trading post these nations held on the Asiatic 
coasts they penetrated into the interior of the continent and of the adjacent 
larger islands. 

The fourth period witnessed the great struggle for freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere. America shook off European domination. Africa 
and Asia, however, were largely subjugated by the Western Powers, and 
even the few remaining independent states—Iran, China, and Japan— 
narrowly escaped the fate of India and Indonesia. 

Then, in the twenticth century, the power of the Western nations in 
Asia suddenly collapsed. It had taken 300 hundred years and more to 
build up this power; in a quarter of a century it disappeared. 

It almost seemed irony of history that the defeat of the one Asiatic 
state which had grown to be the equal of the Western Powers marked 
the sudden end of European influence in Asia. 

About ten years ago Dutch authority scemed firmly rooted in small 
sections of the West Indies and in a large area of South-East Asia. But 
although strong in peace it was known to be extremely vulnerable in time 
of war. Hence suggestions were made to reorganize the structure of the 
empire by substituting voluntary co-operation for one-sided European 
Dutch control. 

Unfortunately, the Netherlands Government and the majority of the 
Netherlands people did not understand the signs of the time. Hard hit 
by the economic depression, it thought to knit the different parts of the 
empire more closely together. 

During the first months of the war the Netherlands Government in 
London stuck to the same attitude, but the loss of Indonesia, the occupa- 
tion of the Caribbean dependencies by American troops, the growing 
economic control of the United States over these dependencies, forced 
that Government, however reluctant, to revise its opinion and to outline 
new forms of imperial organization. 

These plans were originally based upon the idea of reconstructing the 
pre-war political structure under slight concessions to the growing demand 
for autonomy. 

Once the pre-war structure would have been rebuilt, the Government 
planned to call an imperial conference, which would be attended by 
prominent men from the different parts of the Dutch Empire. This 
formula, “ prominent men,” could be explained to mean representatives 
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of the different parts of the empire, but did not need to be explained that 
way. This plan certainly envisaged the permanence of the unity of the 
Dutch States. Self-government would be granted for internal affairs, 
but above the four parts of the empire—the Netherlands in Europe, the 
Netherlands Indies, the Netherlands West Indian islands, and Dutch 
Guiana—-a super-government assisted by a super-parliament would be 
established. 

The plan also suggested that at this imperial conference the Nether- 
lands would be represented by a delegation of fifteen members, the 
Netherlands Indies also by fifteen members, and the two other parts each 
by three. This seemed hardly congruous to the economic and popular 
strength of the different sections, as Indoncsia counts over 70 million 
inhabitants, the Netherlands 9 million, Dutch Guiana only 180,000, and 
the Netherlands islands in the Caribbean only 120,000. 

The planned post-war structure of the empire, if executed along these 
lines, would have made it vastly different from that of the British Empire. 
It was to be expected that both in the East and the West serious objec- 
tions would be made about this plan. Moreover, in granting self-govern- 
ment it did not stipulate to whom in the different parts political control 
would be entrusted. Would the internal constitution of Indonesia and the 
West Indies be reorganized on a strictly democratic basis, or would, as it 
had been so far, political influence be limited to the leading social classes’? 

Before the war, representative bodies had existed in the eastern as 
well as well as in the western parts of the empire; but in the latter only 
2 per cent. of the population had the right to vote and in the former half 
of the seats in the People’s Council was reserved for the European and 
Foreign Asiatic population groups, who represent not more than 3 per 
cent. of the total population. 

Lven if the revolt in Indonesia would not have happened, the Nether- 
lands Government would have met with scrious difficulties in trying to 
exccute its plans along these lines. 

After the liberation, the Netherlands Government, formed by men who 
had lived under German occupation, was first completely uninformed 
about the real state of affairs in the overseas territories. Consequently, it 
simply wanted to continue from the point where its predecessors had left 
in 1940. In this it met with the most firm resistance. It was, however, 
not the republic established on the islands of Java and Sumatra, but a 
group of radical nationalists, supported by badly organized armed bands, 
that prevented the Dutch from reassuming control. This republic was 
never very strong, its Government never functioned adequately, and 
recent cvents have proved that it could offer httle resistance to armed 
pressure. 

But behind this republic there was something far stronger. Pressed 
on by the rising tide of Asiatic nationalism, the Eastern peoples desired 
to take affairs into thcir own hands and to oust the Europeans from 
leadership in Asia. Many of us, especially those who have lived and 
worked in the East, argue that this nationalism is not ready to take over 
leadership, that inefficiency, corruption, civil strife will reappear, as they 
existed 300 years ago. Whatever the shortcomings of the new Govern- 
ments, they are carried to the top by an irresistible historical movement 
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against which stubborn unyielding resistance is perfectly useless. Thus 
the Netherlands Government's plan for reconstruction of the pre-war 
empire on the basis of unity and central control coincided with the gencral 
withdrawal of European forces from Asia. 

All this occurred within a few years. Within this short period of time 
the extra-territorial rights in China were abolished; revolt spread through 
South-East Asia. The French did not succced in reasserting their control 
over Indochina. Even the Americans had to cope with serious rebellion 
against the Government they reinstituted in the Philippines. The British 
decided to withdraw from India. Ceylon and Burma were pressing for 
independence. Finally, Britain consented to withdraw its troops from 
Egypt, and this withdrawal entailed the evacuation of Palestine. 

The Netherlands could not but revise their plans in the light of these 
events. Under British pressure, the Dutch Government changed its atti- 
tude towards Indonesia. In the Netherlands this British policy is often 
misunderstood. It is seen as an attempt on the part of Great Britain to 
secure economic predominance in Indonesia after the Netherlands have 
been driven out. These critics point to the fact that apparently Great 
Britain did not think of evacuating Singapore. But in reality the British 
attitude reflected the general British experience in Asia during and after 
the war. 

An attempt to reconstruct the Dutch positions on the pre-war basis in 
a world in which the old relationships were falling apart would have been 
sheer folly. Australia’s rather unfriendly attitude towards the Nether- 
lands’ difficulties in Indonesia is probably inspired by the same considera- 
tions. 

After the conference at Chequers on December 27, 1945, the Nether- 
lands Government consented to revise its political point of view. An 
Indonesian Commonwealth was to be formed constituting a completely 
autonomous part of the Netherlands kingdom, and which would be 
admitted to the organization of the United Nations. But Holland still 
hoped that an impcrial government could be instituted, no longer as a 
super-government, but as a consultative body, in which the separate parts 
of the kingdom would be represented by the constitutional authorities. 
Indonesia itself was to be organized as a federal state. As certain parts 
of the archipelago objected to Javanese hegemony, large-scale regional 
autonomy would be granted; morcover, this federation would be ruled 
according to strictly democratic lines. 

For many months the leaders of the Indonesia Republic, although 
pressed by British and American advice to co-operate on this basis, re- 
mained unwilling to accept this new Dutch outline. In a certain sense 
this delay strengthened the hands of the Netherlands Government. It 
gradually succeeded in organizing the eastern part of the archipelago into 
a political unit which later would be grouped with Java and Sumatra into 
the United States of Indonesia. It found ready support for this policy 
with the inhabitants of East Indonesia and Borneo; but on the other 
hand it also suffered a new setback. 

At the conference of Malino in July, 1946, two Indonesian states were 
constituted, but no agreement was reached on Dutch-Indonesian relation- 
ship. The majority of the representatives of Borneo and East Indonesia 
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seemed to object to the maintenance of the Netherlands kingdom as a 
political unit, comprising the Netherlands in Europe, Indonesia, and the 
Western Territories. 

As for the relationship to the Western Territories, most Indonesian 
representatives declared to be not intercsted at all whether they formed 
part of the Netherlands kingdom or not. All representatives insisted that 
some connection should be maintained between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, but there was a marked preference for a union not greater 
than that uniting Great Britain with onc of its Dominions or for a simple 
lasting treaty of friendship and co-operation. 

Influenced by these points of view and by continued foreign advice, 
the Nethcrlands Government sought to come to terms with the Republic 
of Indonesia, which resulted in the agreement of Linggadjati of Decem- 
ber 15, 1946. On the basis of this agreement and of the resolutions of 
Malino, the following structure was planned for the Dutch Empire: 

The four parts of the empire will be completely autonomous in internal 
affairs; Indoncsia will form a federal union of three or four states; each 
of these states in turn will be a federation of small autonomous units, 
corresponding to the ethnological and cultural population groups of the 
archipelago; the three or four states will be governed along democratic 
lines, but besides the House of Representatives, representing the people, 
there will be a Senate in which the main outlandish population groups— 
such as Europeans, Chinese, Arabs—will find representation; an imperial 
conference will decide upon the future relationship of the four parts of 
the empire; the right to secede from the empire, which was envisaged at 
the conference of Malino and which the Netherlands Government seemed 
willing to grant, was not stipulated by the agreement of Linggadjati. 

In view of the prevailing sentiment in Indonesia, a structure in which 
the West Indian territories will be included seems to be out of question. 

The agreement of Linggadjati was never executed. The main points 
of difference were: 

$. The Republic of Indonesia, recognized as a de facto Government for 
Java and Sumatra, should consent to submit temporarily to Netherlands 
control over the archipelago, during which the new form of administration 
would be worked out further. Instead of living up to its promise it tried 
by all means to secure recognition as a completely sovereign state. 

2. In view of the insecurity prevailing in Java and Sumatra, the ques- 
tion arose whether matters of policy belong to the competence of the 
particular states or of the union. 

3. The Republic declared its willingness to co-operate with the Nether- 
lands in the economic and political reconstruction work, but demanded 
such a representation in the councils to be formed for this purpose that it 
never could be outvoted but might easily outvote the Netherlands. 

This resulted in the armed conflict of July, 1947, for the first concern 
of the Netherlands Government was to see public safety guaranteed in 
order to safeguard the rebuilding of Indonesian economy. 

The economical factors are naturally of the greatest importance for the 
reconstruction of the Dutch Empire. For the Netherlands in Europe, 
Indonesia has gained a wholly new significance. 

Before the last war Dutch trade was mostly with Germany, Britain, and 
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Belgium. About 26 per cent. of the Dutch imports came from Germany, 
not more than 6 per cent. from the East Indies. Netherlands exports 
went to Germany for 25 per cent., to Britain for 22 per cent., to the East 
Indies for only 9 per cent. This of course shows only the trade move- 
ments. It does not include the transfer of moneys from the East Indies to 
the Netherlands in the way of payment of dividends or payment for ser- 
vices. It is difficult to give an average for the yearly income thus derived 
from Indonesia. It varied from perhaps a billion guilders in boom periods 
to nothing or very little in times of depression. 

We may say that before the war Netherlands welfare was not de- 
pendent upon the East Indies, but that the income from the East provided 
the extra profit which made the Netherlands excel in wealth above most 
European countries. 

At present, with German trade and industry crippled, with the trade 
with all foreign countries being hampered by strict regulations, and with 
the Netherlands in dire need of new equipment to reorganize its industry, 
the rehabilitation of Indonesia is of greater importance to the Netherlands 
than ever before. Before the war capital investment in the East Indies 
was estimated at from 4 to 6 billion guilders. Two-thirds of this invest- 
ment was probably Dutch, of which one-half was in East Indies Govern- 
ment bonds and one-half in economic enterprises. 

For the Netherlands it is of primary importance to get Indonesia’s 
economy started again. Much of the investments is probably lost, but 
recent reports indicate that much may be retrieved; however, before pro- 
duction can start, order there must be re-established and safety guaran- 
teed. This also will result in the stabilization of priccs and a more 
adequate distribution of food. 


CHINESE VIEWS ON JAPAN AND KOREA 
CRITICISM OF U.S.A. AND RUSSIA 
By E. M. GULL 


No subject, during most of the second half of the past year, was given 
greater prominence in China’s leading newspaper, the Ta-Kung-Pao, than 
the future relations of China and Japan. VLeading and contributed articles 
followed one another in quick succession, often at great length. In 
September and October the future of Korea became a related subject of 
discussion. 

The articles on Japan turned mainly upon the approach of negotiations 
for a treaty of peace with her, a subsidiary topic being the resumption of 
commercial relations. The articles show that there is much uneasiness 
amongst readers of the paper as to how the negotiations will affect China. 
America is represented as being much more pro-Japan than pro-China; 
the reason given for this being that America is anxious to convert Japan 
into a bulwark against Russia. Indeed, the paper regards Russo-American 
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rivalry, not to say hostility, as the crux of Far Eastern questions. Uneasi- 
ness is also shown to be due to consciousness of China’s present weak- 
ness. The paper emphasizes the rapidity of Japan’s recovery compared 
with China’s. It feels, on the other hand, that China should be taken 
much more seriously than is actually the case. Is she not, as a result of 
eight years of successful war, one of the Great Powers. Does she not, ona 
footing of equality with them, enjoy the power of veto? As regards trade 
with Japan, the paper thinks that, from China’s point of view, the re- 
sumption of commercial relations is premature. It fears the effect of 
Japanese manufactures upon China’s nascent industry. Korea, in the 
paper’s view, illustrates how Far Eastern prospects are being ruined by 
Russo-American power politics. 

How far the views expressed can be taken as representing Chinese 
opinion as a whole is difficult to say. But the Ta-Kung-Pao holds in China 
a position comparable with that of The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian in England and 1s certainly worth attention. 

The articles began last June on the somewhat alarmist note that Japan 
had been making representations for the return of lost territory. On 
June 11 the paper said: 

“That Japan should make bare-faced representations about territory 
shows, as everyone can sce, that she is taking advantage of America’s 
policy towards her. America’s policy is to protect the Japanese Empire, 
to nurture the strength of Japanese conservatism. ... A glance round 
at the countries of the Far East shows Japan to be the strongest and the 
most reactionary. China is in confusion, and so are the dependencies of 
the south-western Pacific. Japan alone is quietly pursuing the business 
of recovery. She alone is conserving her strength and a powerful and 
vigorous army. America, some say, is controlling Japan with a view to 
being prepared against another country. Judging by Russo-American 
incompatibilities this is certainly the case. There is another aspect of the 
matter, however. Whether a Japan that had recovered her strength would 
pit herself against Russia is not at the present time a matter for discussion. 
What is certain 1s that in pursuit of large ambitions she would attack the 
weak countries of the Far East, and, if history is our guide, she would 
certainly begin by attacking China. Accordingly, basing ourselves on 
patriotic considerations, we say: America’s present policy—not to mince 
our words—is building up a powerful enemy for China. It is, by the 
same token, building up an enemy for all the countries of the Far East. 
This obstinately pro-Japanese American policy is, in our opinion, a very 
great mistake and extremely harmful, for, in the first place, America will 
lose the goodwill of millions of people in the Far East, while, in the 
second, to let Japan recover her strength, to allow her to grow her talons 
again, is certainly to drive the white man out of East Asia. 

*“ America is already preparing a draft treaty of peace with Japan. The 
date for a peace conference may not be far off. We hope our Government 
will follow a thoroughly independent line and be outspoken in regard to 
Japan. In making long-term plans for our country let them not sacrifice 
what is big for what is small; lose what lies ahead for something near at 
hand and forget our own interests in that of others. If we forget the 
lesson of half a generation’s sufferings at the hands of an aggressive Japan 
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and the bloody sacrifices of more than eight years of war, learning nothing 
from all these warnings, this country of China will indeed be done for. 
We were Japan’s most important opponent; we first unfurled the flag of 
righteousness; we fought longest and suffered most. Japan’s reconstruc- 
tion, too, concerns us chiefly. Japanese questions cannot be played with 
or left for leisurely treatment. Yet since Japan’s defeat we have spoken 
never a word. Officially nothing has been said about MacArthur’s policy, 
not a syllable. China has the right to speak but says nothing. The vic- 
torious country rates itself below the defeated country. We are altogether 
too forbearing.” 

On July 22 the paper had a “leader” upon the draft treaty with Japan 
and the question of the veto. Invitations, it said, had been sent by the 
Americans to the Far Eastern countries to initiate discussion of peace 
with Japan. Several had replicd, the Chinese Government, according to 
report, amongst them. If the contents of a peace treaty were not yet open 
to discussion, the form of the conference was. What was to be China’s 
attitude? 

“We do not understand,” the paper said, “ why our Government should 
consider it necessary to maintain secrecy about an important question of 
this kind. Making peace with Japan is the last chapter of the war. It is 
not only a final settlement of blood-stained debts but the inauguration of 
a discussion which will determine national fortunes for a hundred years, 
for good or ill, which will long react upon the country’s life and the fate 
of its people, spelling disaster or prosperity for its sons and grandsons. A 
question as important as this ought to be thrown open to the public 
opinion of the whole country for collective consideration so that the best 
may be got out of it without fail. As things are, nobody knows what 
policy the Government has decided upon, and all we can do is to initiate 
tentative discussion and express uninstructed opinion. 

‘“* America’s motives and purpose in inviting the ten Far Eastern coun- 
tries to mect have been frequently sct out; there is no secret about them. 
The chief reason why a draft treaty is not to be the work of four or five 
powers or of the Far Eastern Committee 1s avoidance of the veto. Taking 
warning from Russia’s frequent use of the veto in connection with peace 
with Germany and the complete lack of success there, America bethought 
herself of this new procedure. If the Far Eastern countries attend the 
conference which they have been invited to, then in principle they must 
agree with the American proposal for decision by a majority of two-thirds 
and abandon the veto. . . . 

“| . . As we know, control of Japan has been undertaken by America 
and is entirely in MacArthur's hands. It is clear that America is support- 
ing Japan because she wants to make her part of an anti-Russian defence 
system. Decision by a two-thirds majority makes it necessary for Russia, 
if she is to avoid isolation and disadvantageous treaty clauses, to feel con- 
fident of the support of half the countries represented. But she has not 
got that number of supporters, so she has intimated, curtly, that she will 
not take part. England is without anxieties, for of the eleven Far Eastern 
countries the British Imperial group includes five—Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, India, and Great Britain herself. Nobody can upset her 
through a two-thirds majority. Yet England’s diplomacy is not careless; 
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it keeps a firm grasp and aims at getting Burma, South Africa, and Paki- 
stan to participate. The Imperial [i.e., Canberra] Conference has been 
convened for August specially to go into the question of peace with Japan. 
The Philippines, of course, will follow America’s lead. With Indonesia 
independent, Holland is in a weak position. France’s circumstances are 
much like Holland’s. Neither is sure of maintaining its Far Eastern 
colonies, and in its own interests neither can put itself into opposition to 
America. Of the eleven countries, China is the loneliest and weakest, yet 
she is most to be benefited or injured by the peace with Japan. 

‘** Whether we speak in terms of her military effort or of the extreme 
importance to her of Japan, China ranks amongst the leading countries. 
Mhat is the position, that the status, which victory after eight years of 
bloody war has given us.... In making peace with Japan, as in fighting 
her, we are a leading country. We should have a leader’s courage and 
presence. We cannot bring up the rear or be followers merely. The idea 
of this Amcrican invitation is as plain as a pikestaff. So we beg to ask, 
Is not Japan as important to China as to America? Has China enough 
supporters to prevent her from being overruled? If the answer is uncer- 
tain we ought not to be willing to exchange odds of four or five to one 
for odds of eleven to one. Still less should we give up our right of veto, 
depriving ourselves of our weapon of self-defence. But if China expresses 
her readiness to take part in the Conference without making any reserva- 
tions her right of veto will go by the board.” 

Returning to the subject on July 31, the paper recalls all that China 
suffered at Japanese hands and expresses its fear that the Hceaven-sent 
opportunity of preventing a recurrence of suffering may be lost, for, dur- 
ing the past two years, “we have wasted our victory and brought dis- 
credit upon ourselves. In foreign affairs we are always weak and submis- 
sive. At international meetings nobody hears a word from China... . 


India speaks out with the authority of a leader of Asia. . . . Australia, 
on behalf of the smaller countries, criticizes honestly and trenchantly. 
China’s pitiable foreign policy is utterly insignificant. ... This year, or at 


the beginning of next, a Japanese peace conference will certainly be held. 
Preparations are being made on all sides. Experts have long been making 
investigations on behalf of America and are provided with ample material. 
England has fixed August 28 for the meeting of an Imperial Conference at 


Canberra. ... Australia and Canada have both sent high officials to 
Tokyo to investigate on the spot and to get into touch with General Mac- 
Arthur. . .. But our Government is not known to have made any move 


and is as uncommunicative as an oyster. If nobody has bcen entrusted 
with the work to be done and few investigations have been made, when 
the conference meets our representatives will be ineffective. Accordingly 
we wish to urge upon the Government that they give proper consideration 
to their policy regarding the Japanese peace conferdnce; that they make 
a public declaration of their attitude; canvass public opinion widely and 
prepare a draft treaty suitable to the country’s interests.” 

Similar advice was pressed upon the Government on August 20. It was 
again urged to decide upon a policy and hold firmly to it. Without that 
it would find itself, when the conference assembled, in a very weak posi- 
tion. The Government must be prepared to make full use of the veto. 
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Meanwhile the paper had published “leaders” opposing the resump- 
tion of trade with Japan (which was to take place in August) on the 
ground, as already stated, that China's industrialization would be unable 
to stand up to the competition of Japanese manufactures, particularly 
cotton goods. Eight years of war, one article went so far as to say, will 
have been wasted— “lost in the continuing domination of Far Eastern 
markets by Japan’s light industry. Naturally, post-war Japan is not as 
strong as she was, her chief weakness being inability to manufacture acro- 
planes. . . . But she is well able to manufacture all other munitions of 
war. America’s political strategy in the Far East is today adapting itself 
to a war strategy. She invariably sacrifices China and supports Japan. 
To resume trade with Japan is the most effective way of supporting her.” 
Sino-Japanese trade, said a subsequent “ leader.” is not really trading: it 
represents competition for an industrial future. If it were really trading 
each country would be willing to import what it needs from the other. 
** But what we want to sell she docs not buy and what she wants to buy 
we ought not to sell. What we want to buy she hasn’t got, and what she 
wants to sell we ought not to want.” 

Korea was brought into the picture on September 1. Having referred 
to the decision of the Allies that, after a five-ycar period of trusteeship, 
Korea should be free and independent, the paper proceeded to assert that 
the chief difficulty lay in the conflicting political ideas of America and 
Russia. In the north (the Russian) sphere, it said, there were not more 
than 24 parties; in the south there were upwards of 500. The Jatter, 
according to Russia, were not democratic and should not be allowed to 
participate in the election of a government. America, on the other hand, 
held that they should be. The division between North and South Korea 
resulting from this deadlock was not of Korean making but was due to 
Russo-Amcrican rivalry. The people of the Far East, the paper declared, 
have suffered enough. They necd rest and are hoping for peace and quiet. 
“They can’t again be swirled round in the whirlpool of power politics. In 
sweeping away these vexing shadows a beginning might be made by clear- 
ing up this tense Korean situation. We hope most earnestly that the con- 
ference [the four-Power confercnce suggested by Mr. Marshall, which 
Mr. Molotov declined] will be a success and that Korea will soon be 
established as an independent, democratic country. We are convinced 
that without complete agreement between the four Powers (Russia. 
America, Britain, and China) Far Eastern questions will be incapable of 
solution. Single and independent action, unilateral advantages, all these 
are the seeds of inevitable disaster and will entail illimitable calamity. 
For this reason Russia must on no account be excluded from the 
Japanese peace conference. Proper use of this opportunity requircs a 
constant exchange of views between the four Powers.” In October, com- 
menting upon the Russian proposal that both Russia and America should 
withdraw their forces of occupation, the paper struck a similar note. 
“The Cairo Conference,” it said, “declared that within a reasonable 
period Korea should be a free and independent country. In February, 
1945, at the conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Moscow the 
“reasonable period ’ was stated to be one of five years’ trusteeship jointly 
exercised by America and Russia. Now the question is how to prepare 
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for the transition from trusteeship to independence. This task centres in 
the establishment of a united, democratic provisional government. And 
in proceeding to do this the fur begins to fly.” Why? asks the paper. 
Because, it replies, “‘ both countries aspire to control the future provisional 
government and thereafter the permanent independent government... . 
The Korea question is in effect the political battle-ground for Russo- 
American mutual animosities, parrying and struggling for mastery.” 


INDIANS ABROAD 


By WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK 


A JAPANESE doctor friend, with whom I once travelled from Shimonoseki 
to Dairen, asked me to confirm a belief in professional circles in Japan 
that our Shavians and Fabians and Socialists and Communists were 
usually what British schoolboys would describe as “ freaks ”—non- 
athletic, non-game playing cranks—and that the intellectuals of the Labour 
Party were mostly “ xsthete,” long-haired, pasty-faced—or women. “That 
is why,” said my friend, “ we want our boys to play baseball and tennis 
and football, and all our old men to play golf.” While so far as ordinary 
field games for boys and young men are concerned Indians have nothing 
to learn from Japan how to excel in many English games, such as cricket. 
tennis, football, and hockey, it was certainly an eye-opener for the 
Britisher who knows India to see how popular golf was in all parts of 
Japan. There is not, or used not to be ten years ago, one purely 
“Indian ” golf club in all India, and no course or club open to Indians. 

Owing to the contiguity of the U.S.A., baseball and tennis are the most 
generally popular games in Japan, and, for the same reason, golf is 
played by Japanese who have returned from England and America. All 
the “returned Japanese ” from Europe or U.S.A. are not students; many 
are business men and consular and diplomatic officials who have done 
a tour of service abroad, who work for five or ten or it may be twenty- 
five years abroad and go back just in the same way as any British K.E. 
or R.A.M.C. or consul or diplomat comes “ Home” to England. 

While Japanese were frequently seen playing golf at many of the 
courses round London, Indian golf players in this country are rare even 
today. 

We had no Indian equivalent to the Japanese adult “ communities ” in 
London or New York or Vancouver or Hamburg or Paris or Brazil or 
Shanghai. While our equivalent British communities, in all these places, 
carry with them and retain British manners and customs (and clubs) and, 
above all, a British spirit and atmosphere, the Japanese diplomat or 
naval attaché or merchant adventurer or bank clerk or whatnot, while 
retaining a strong nationalist spirit, leaves most of his national manners 
and customs at home. When in Rome he literally or outwardly did as 
the Romans do, and so in London or Paris or Berlin lived entirely in 
Western style. A great Japanese national asset is freedom from any 
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social restrictions imposed by caste classification. That is indeed a lesson 
for India. I have often told both Hindu and Muslim fricnds that India 
will never be a united national entity until and unless Christianity is 
adopted as the national religion. A surprisingly large number of Japanese 
in all walks of life are already Christians. When a Japanese arrives to 
live in a foreign Western town, untrammelled by caste connections or 
scruples, he is already halfway there, because inter alia all over Japan 
he is accustimed to—and prefers—foreign food. Beef and beer and 
bacon and eggs are, or used to be, freely and frequently consumed by all 
the middle classes. While travelling on Japanese railways the popular 
demand is for sandicho (ham sandwiches) instead of the kawab roti and 
Hindu pani piné wallah—familiar communal calls in India. 

When, in addition, nearly every Japanese has his hair cut on an 
““ American ” barber’s collapsible chair, and is cleansed and shampooed 
by a modern barber wearing a white (and clean) overall, it is easy to 
understand that the preoccupations of a young Japanese who sets out on 
a tour of service in New York or London are not nearly so disconcerting 
as they must be for the young Indian, who has to discover how to live, 
what to wear, and what and how to eat. 

There were always many more Indian than Japanese students in Eng- 
land. While in Japan I met only one Japanesc who had becn at a public 
school in England—at Rugby—and it was only owing to special circum- 
stances that he had stayed in England from the age of ten to twenty-two. 
Every one of the Japanese at Oxford and Cambridge were selected men 
of good family, and represented quality more than quantity. 

Then there is the business man, the consular official, the naval and 
military attaché, who went to English-speaking countries to work for a 
period of years, and it may be till he was old or wealthy enough to retire 
““at home” in Nippon, as we do at home in England and Scotland. It is 
this class, as much as any, that has promoted and encouraged English 
games and sport in Japan. JI am not now referring to Judo (Ju Jitsu) or 
wrestling or Japanese polo or archery or other “indigenous ” sport, but to 
football, hockey, fives, tennis, golf and baseball, and rifle and clay-pigeon 
shooting. 

Had Indians no grievance that our consular and other overseas services 
were not open to them, as they were to other citizens of our Dominions? 

Whatever may have been the reason for there being no golf clubs 
ordinarily available for Indians to play on in India, the remedy is now in 
Indian hands. In Japan there are, or were pre-war, several golf clubs 
run entirely by a Japanese committee with an exclusively Japanese mem- 
bership, though foreigners, which Europeans will now be in India, were 
always welcomed as players and in many cases as members. A few 
foreigners belonged to the well-known Kamagawa Club near Tokio, the 
captain of which for years has been Baron Dr. Takaki, who in his day 
played rugger for Barts. I emphasize “ rugger.” Why should not and 
why did not Indians play rugger? Japanese excel at it. 

Might I suggest that the members of the British communities in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, who represent British trade in India, co-operate with 
Indian friends and start golf clubs open to all, irrespective of either race, 
caste, or communal difference? Times are changing—have changed, 
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indeed—and once a start is made there is no reason why golf courses 
should not be common meeting-grounds in every town and station 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Some of my most pleasant 
days in Japan were foursomes with three Japanese friends. 

A Japanese who was unable to keep an appointment with me one after- 
noon during the week, and not wishing to let me down, asked me if his 
wife might take his place—even though he apologized it would only be 
“ practice,” as she had only taken up golf six months. I found it was 
literally “‘ practice,” and after we had spent half an hour driving from a 
practice tee—long iron shots—half an hour approaching, and half an 
hour putting, my “opponent ” thanked me and said she hoped in two or 
threc months to be able to start going round the course, as she had 
hitherto not done once, or in fact had done nothing more than practice 
such as we had two hours of that afternoon. Incidentally, Japanese lady 
golfers wear foreign golf kit. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A SuRVEY OF INDIAN History. By K. M. Panikkar. (Bombay: National 
Information and Publications, Ltd.) Rs. 7 As. 8 


(Reviewed by DR. PERCIVAL SPEAR) 


This is a fascinating and in some ways a brilliant book. The writer 
is one of those of whom it can be said, as President Roosevelt said of 
Mr. Churchill, that he has a hundred ideas every day, three or four of 
which are sound as well as striking. In making his choice of these the 
reader will find himself launched on a delightful and exciting task, stimu- 
lating to the mind and giving free play to the imagination. Many his- 
torians detail facts rather than write history; G. K. Chesterton tried to 
write history without facts; Mr. Panikkar uses both facts and theories to 
feed the imagination. For this is essentially an imaginative work. The 
author, a statesman who would have been a scholar of rank had he pos- 
sessed the leisure, and a philosopher by natural inclination, has been 
gripped by a vision of the unity of Indian history. His wide reading has 
provided the material, which his fertile mind has interpreted, his active 
imagination embellished, and which his other preoccupations have pre- 
vented him from adequately sifting. The result 1s one of the most read- 
able and stimulating books on Indian history yet written. The early 
history of India is notoriously difficult to make both intelligible and in- 
teresting and Mr. Panikkar has succeeded in being both. If the story be- 
comes less clear after the Gupta age, it is a sign of the difficulty of the 
period rather than a criticism of the author. With the Muslim advent 
Mr. Panikkar recovers control of the various threads and weaves colour- 
ful patterns with unflagging zeal to the end. 

The central themes of the author are the autonomy and continuity of 
Indian culture from the earliest times. This culture is not predominantly 
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Aryan, for Mr. Panikkar, as befits a son of the south, is a warm advocate 
of Dravidian contribution to Indian civilization. He secs the relationship 
of the Aryans to the Dravidians as akin to that of the early Greeks to the 
cultivated Mycenzans; it was the Aryans who were the barbarians and 
the people they conquered who were civilized. The argument has force, 
though the rather slender evidence on which he has to rely will hardly 
bear all the weight which it is called upon to carry. Indian culture 
developed within India; foreign influences stimulated but never replaced 
the indigenous cultural growth: they were either absorbed as in the case 
of the early invaders or repelled as in the case of the Greeks. (Has he 
here considered the fact that Greek technical terms are found in Sanskrit 
astrological works?) The growth of culture being the key idea of Indian 
history, the dynasties which so confuse many histories of India are scen 
in perspective as either functional to cultural development or factional in 
local politics. Thus the Mauryas dealt with the Greeks, the later Guptas 
with the Sakas and the Huns, and the Slave and Tughlak dynasties with 
the Mongols in their destructive period. In relating political events to 
cultural issues Mr. Panikkar performs a real service. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a book covering so much ground and put- 
ting forward so many challenging ideas should show signs of hasty 
writing. The meticulous accuracy of the Ieisured and professional scholar 
can hardly be expected of the man of affairs. There are a good many 
inaccuracies which further revision would correct. Sher Shah died in 
1545, not 1553 (p. 187); Aurangzeb was not a prince in 1694, but an 
Emperor of nearly forty years’ standing (p. 194). On the next page he is 
said to have reimposed the jizya tax both 1n 1674 and in 1680. It was 
actually reimposed in 1679, which was 115 (not 100) years after its remis- 
sion by Akbar as stated in the Akbar Namah. Mctcalfe was not a Scot. 
There is a good deal of exaggeration, as in the statement that trade with 
the Roman Empire in the first century a.D. reached “enormous pro- 
portions”’ (p. 76); the writing up of South Indian kingdoms, of which 
in fact, very little is known; and the praise of the medizval Rajputs, 
whose distinguishing political characteristic was their tmability to com- 
bine. There are omissions creating wrong impressions, like the failure to 
mention the effort to check Nadir Shah at Karnal in 1739 (p. 235). There 
are also a number of confusions. On p. 238 the statement that the effect 
of the battle of Panipat in 176! has been greatly over-rated is followed 
by a number of reasons for considering it important. What the author 
means is that importance of the battle is different from, though no less 
than, that generally ascribed to it. Confusion also occurs on such matters 
as the date of Kalidasa and Manu, where the author takes an unorthodox 
view without clearly explaining why. And there are a number of rather 
hasty judgments. Mr. Panikkar finds it easy to believe not only that St. 
Thomas might have come to South India in the first century but that he 
actually arrived; he is hard on Firoz Shah, a man with a good cultural 
record, and is unusually severe on Clive (p. 266), who can at least claim 
to have ended his Indian career as poacher turned gamekecper. 

The great merit of the book is the luminous ideas which are thrown 
out. One of these, that of the cultural réle of the great dynasties, 
has already been mentioned. Another is his evaluation of the significance 
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of the Bhakti movements of India, both in their activist and quietist 
branches. A third is his assignment to the Moghuls of the réle of the 
first political as distinct from communal rulers of India and consequent 
ascription to them of the parenthood of the Indian national state (p. 186). 
The “ King by profession ” was something new and vital in Indian history. 
The importance attached to Burke, Sir W. Jones, and Macaulay is also 
revealing. Chapter XXI on The Great Recovery is a brilliant essay in 
re-interpretation of the recent past. 

Mr. Panikkar’s book is essentially an essay in re-interpretation. It 
marks a significant stage in the movement now 1n progress which finds 
the clue to the meaning of Indian history in the study of culture rather 
than of politics. Power changes and dissolves, but the Hindu body re- 
mains and develops. British scholars are increasingly appreciating the 
cultural aspect of Indian history; now an Indian scholar returns the com- 
pliment with generous appreciation of the British contribution to this 
uncnding movement. 


ADEN TO THE HADHRAMAUT. By D. van der Meulen. (John Murray.) 
18s. net. 
(Reviewed by KFNNETH WILLIAMS) 


Colonel van der Meulen’s qualifications for travel in Southern Arabia— 
and this book describes a considerable trek from Aden to the castern 
arcas of the Protectorate—were abundant. He had already visited the 
Hadhramaut; he had represented the Netherlands in another part of 
Arabia; and he knew at first hand what Hadhramis had accomplished in 
Java. These were notable assets, but equally valuable were his patience, 
his understanding of Arab mentality, and, above all, his fairness of ap- 
proach and appreciation. This book is indeed a model of its kind. It 
has a nice mixture of objectivity and subjectivity. The author has a ready 
and cager cye for historical or natural matters, and he also has the strength 
of his convictions, as instanced by his bluntly differing from such an 
authority as Mr. StJohn Philby on the merits of the peace established by 
the British—-** Ingram’s peace ’’—in the Hadhramaut. 

From so observant a critic, praise for the British in the Hadhramatt is 
indeed largely to be esteemed: nor will those who know the country be 
one whit behind him in his praise of Hadhramis, who, having scen the 
evils of the old, warring ways, are resolved to put their country on the 
night (which is not necessarily the Western) road to progress. 

To the architectural beauty of the Hadhramaut the Colonel was keenly 
sensitive, and he deplores any tendency to depart from the traditions of 
the land in this respect. On this subject he has some stimulating passages, 
emphasizing the hereditary, if “‘ unscientific,” skill of Hadhrami architects, 
and castigating mercilessly any examples of degeneration resulting from 
attempts to imitate forcign fashions. That Colonel van der Meulen has at 
heart the true interests of the Hadhramaut is very evident. He met, and 
describes, several eminent and enlightened Hadhramis who have been 
encountered in other fairly recent books on Southern Arabia. He believes 
that with irrigation and, of course, a continuance of settled conditions, the 
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Hadhramaut could regain a large measure of its former prosperity— 
fertility, indeed, such as it had in Sabean times. 

Most readers, however, may be less interested in the author’s opinions 
than in his plain, honest narrative of a remarkable journey, a narrative 
decked out with numerous and good photographs, but unfortunately 
lacking (owing to the present difficulties of production) an adequate map. 
Colonel van der Meulen traversed some ground practically unknown to 
Europeans. But he takes no feathers to himself on that account. All is 
told graphically but without adornment. His tale preserves its impetus, 
or, to be more accurate, so strong are the author’s powers of reserve that 
it works up to a climax, for his last chapters are among his most interest- 
ing and memorabJe. Without doubt this work will be placed high among 
the select shelves of Arabian travel. 


Tie views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the 
individual contributors. THE ASIATIC REVIEW does not hold itself 
responsible for them. 
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‘EM 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
“the promotion of thé public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of 
India generally.” This object was steadinstly puniued during the ensuing 
eighty-one years. The independence of India and Pakistan attained in 
1947, while tnodifying the original comveption, has increased the need 
for strengthening the bons of friendship and the importance of mutual 
undésstamting betweet the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the 
oountries fonwerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, Paki- 
stan, the States, and Burma. The Assdciation therefore looks forward 
to the continnance of its work, with the assistange of all those who are 
interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods 
which have proved so helpful in the past, namely : 


(1) By lectures on curretit questions affecting those countries and 
the publication of the samé. 

(2) By providing opportunities for the ftee discussion of im- 
portant questions affecting India, Pakistan, tho States, and Burms. 

(3) By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Bntain through the medium of social and other 
gatherings. 

(4) Generally by the promulgation of reliable infongation regard- 
ing the countries named. 


The Association 1s essentially non-official in character and has no coo- 
rwotion with any political party, It seeks to provide an open. pla 
for the consideration of current problers relating to India, Pakiaten, the 
States, atid Burma, It welcomes ax members all those who are intrested 
in their weltare and progress. ; 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the | 


Siisttha-of Acgust and September. Meathers are ditttied 1 invite felnnds 
+ Cicer meetings. 


THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


In 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
“the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of 
India generally.” This object was steadfastly pursued during the ensuing 
eighty-one years. The independence of India and Pakistan attained in 
1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased the need 
for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual 
understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the 
countries formerly comprising the India Empire-—namely, India, Paki- 
stan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore looks forward 
to the continuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who are 
interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods 
which have proved so helpful in the past, namely: 


(1) By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 
the publication of the same. 

(2) By providing opportunities for the free discussion of im- 
portant questions affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 

(3) By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain through the medium of socia] and other 
gatherings. 

(4) Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regard- 
ing the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no con- 
nection with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, the 
States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested 
in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the 
months of August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends 
to these meetings. 


‘Tan Avaric Ravinw, January, 1948 


